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No matter where you go, to 


Mexico City or “On the Road 
to Mandalay” ... to Northern 
Rhodesia or New York State, to 
Cerro de Pasco, perched high in 
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Well Water 
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w ater into both industries 
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Department B, Gen. Offices, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Public W orks-Housing-City Planning 





The R. F. C. Fades Out of 
the Public Works Picture 
ue following statement was issued on 

June 26 by Jesse H. Jones, Chairman 

the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
on: 

‘One hundred sixty-five loans totaling 
$917.565.383 had been granted by the 
Reconstruction Finance 
when the self-liquidating phases of the 
Corporation's work were turned over to 
the Public Works Administration at the 
close of business today. The loans 
ranged from $500 to $61,400,000 and cov- 
ered 37 states. 

“In transferring to the Public Works 
Administrator the record of all applica- 
tions which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has either deferred or de 
clined, it is sending to the new authority 
projects the applications for which total 
more than $500.000.000. 

“More than $250.000,000 is included in 
the loans which the R. F. C. 
weeks has deferred for reference to the 


Cor poration 


n recent 


Public Works Administrator and more 
than $300,000.000 in those which the 
board. because of the limitations im- 
posed upon it by law, had _ previously 


been forced to decline. The number of 
applications which were deferred for 
consideration by the Public Works 
totaled 96, and information covering 340 
loans that had been declined but will 
also be available for 
the new body. 

“All of the deferred or declined appli- 
cations are to be transferred to the Pub- 
lic Works Administrator for considera 
tion and study. The facilities and the 
organization of this Corporation are 
available to the new agency in the pub 
lic works program of the President. 

“The Emergency Relief and Construc 
tion Act became a law on July 21, 1932. 
The first loan was authorized on Septem- 
ber 13, 1932, and the last today. 

“Self - liquidating requirements _ pre- 


consideration by 


vented granting of many loans that 
would have served a good purpose. 


Every effort was made in all instances. 
to bring the applicants within the scope 
of the Act. This often required weeks 
of work, in which agents of the Cor- 
poration devoted as much time as those 
seeking the loans in perfecting the ap- 
plications.” 


4 New Deal for 


City and Regional Planning 
HE National Conference on City 
Planning is calling the attention of 

municipal officials and planning 

missions throughout the United States to 
an important paragraph in the statement 
of policy of the National Public Works 

Board, issued on June 22 in connection 

with applications for Federal loans or 

grants under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act: 


com- 


“Projects which are integrated with 
other projects into a significant plan 


should be prete rred to projects whi il 
ind unrelated.” 
\s a memorandum 


Bettman, of Cincinnati. Presid 


solated 


Conterence pomts out: 


“As appears from two chapters i 
book “Looking Forward,’ President Roos« 


velt is an enthusiast about planning, a 

planning is recognized by the present 
Federal administration as a_ correct 
method in the process of determining 


upon public works and their social and 
material values 


local 


a de plorable tendency in 


“Owing to 
there 
many cities and localities to reduce the 


economy programs 


has been 
planning methods and the ef 


ust ot 


ficiency of their planning commissions 
This is a false economy. The National 
Act with its public 
visions should be 


; 


for the 


Recovery works pro 
recognized as a signal 
restoration of planning commis 
sions and planning methods to full force 


and vigor. 


Housing Features of the 


National Industrial 
Recovery Act 
TNDER Title II of the National Indus 


trial Recovery Act. 
the President on June 16, 1933, 


as approved by 


the Fed 


eral Government is authorized under cer 
tain restrictions to make loans or gifts of 
funds (out of the $3.300,000,000 appro 
priated by the Act) for the “construc- 
tion. reconstruction, alteration o1 repair 
public control of 

housing and 


under regulation o1 


low-cost slum-clearance 
projects.” 

No limit is set in the Act as to the per- 
centage of the cost of any project which 
may be covered by a Federal loan, or as 
to the interest rate to be charged. Per- 
sumably. therefore, a Federal loan could 
be made available up to 100 per cent of 
the entire cost of any given project and 
at a rate as low as, or even lower than, 
the Government pays for the money.+ 

\s contrasted with loans, the Act pro 
vides that “grants” (gifts) of funds shall 
not be in excess of 30 per cent of the 
cost of labor and materials employed in 
any project. and that such subsidy shall 
be restricted to “states, muni ipalities or 
other public bodies.” 

To carry out the purposes of the Act 
the law authorizes the President to create 
a Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. and the President is 


also empowered “to establish such agen 


” 


as he may find necessary, and “to 
delegate any of his functions and powers 
under this title to such officers, 
and employees as he may designate or 
appoint.” 

It would appear, therefore, that ther 


cles 


agents, 


ress, it is reported that 
charged by the Federal Gover 


I 
per cent will be 
r ind housing loans 


nent on public works 


| 
\ | ae \utl 
n ' ted | 
lat ire r | - 
ind vhiict i I 
made 
, \ Federal H \utl 
local branches. which might be set uy 


independently of any state or local | 


lation, as one of the agencies which the 
President is 


~ 


authorized by thre “ 


ich at iutheority 


Planning to Avert Future 


Business Depressions 

NON that the nation Is emergi tre 

: a serious depression oft nearly tour 
vears’ duration. it is none too soo! 
constructive measures to ivert a 
similar catastrophe Such a measure 
dopted by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
but vetoed by Go 
tain technical reasons. was the subject 


ta luncheon on June l of the Per 


nent Committee on Unemployment of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
In the absence of the Committee 
| 


Chairman, Morris § if 
this proposed Public Works Planning Bill 
was outlined by its chief 


Leeds. the scope « 


sponso! Otto 


T. Mallery. The planning was io be of 
two kinds—choosing the project, and 
finding the money. The State Public 


Works Planning Board was to make two 
kinds of plans 
and a six-year physical plan for the Stat 
Government. The Board 
on the Federal Employment 
Board 


a six-year financial plan 


proposed State 
was mode led 
Stabilization 
the last two years is facilitating greatly 


whose work during 


the prompt and efficient expenditur 
the Federal Government’s share of the 
$3.300.000.000 appropriated by the Na 
tional Industrial Recovery Act 

Perhaps the most important provision 
of the Pennsylvania bill was the author 
ity given to create similar local public 
works boards by the These local 
to make six-year phy 
cal and financial plans, and were to exer 


cities 
boards were also 


cisc their influence in preserving in good 


borrowin I 


times some of the power ©o 
the municipalities for use in bad times 
Any city which did not create such a 
local board would have 


ask for 


Board before the voters of the munis pal 


been required to 
an advisory opinion of the State 


ity could approve a public works bond 
Issue 

State and city officials wishing to cor 
sider the drafting of legislation along 
these lines can obtain a copy of the 


Pennsylvania bill on application to Mr. 
Mallery at 1427 Sprues Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


Street 








ead these inside facts 


...sound reasons vhy you get true economy when 


you use Jenkins Tron Body Gate Valves 


\ LIFETIME oO 
formance ma 
assured whet 
(sate Valves 


1 
built into ¢t 


f dependable valve per- quality that brings true economy. 


rked by low upkeep is Just check over the superior features 


1 Jenkins Iron Body shown in the picture. Every detail 
are installed. Value is of a Jenkins Iron Body Gate Valve 
hese gates ... higher shows the result of the maker’s inti- 





a WE senkins Fig. 326, Standard Iron Body Gate Vale 1 
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SPINDLE COLLAR 


HANDWHEEL 
DESIGNED FOR PERFECT GRIP 









LAND 
ES PACKING 


STUFFING BOX 
HOLDS LIBERAL PACKING 


BRONZE BUSHING 
FOR ENGAGEMENT 


mate knowledge of 
valve service. Every 
part is designed and 
constructed with just 
one aim...to make it 
as fine as possible. 

After each Jenkins 
Gate is assembled,it 


must prove its worth 





before leaving the 

Jenkins plant. It must undergo tests 
which predetermine performance. A 
yrass “Certified”’ plate attached to the 
valve body assures the user that the 
valve has already demonstrated ability 


to do the job for which it was built. 
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Mention Taz American City—it helos. 


STRONG TO WITHSTAND — WITH SPINDLE You can get prompt delivery of 
THRUST AND WEAR f ‘ 
: ye Jenkins Iron Body Gate Valves, 
' é ; . 
= 77 FULL THREAD ENGAGEMENT | standard, medium and extra heavy 
= AY WHEN VALVE IS CLOSED patterns— inside and outside screw 
— ad —_ ; 
ale ‘ = | types. They are carried in stock at 
OLID TAPERED WEDGE — ; 
WITH BRONZE FACES SS | convenient points and may be obtained 
Se RIB through supply houses everywhere. 
= FOR BODY RIGIDITY : 
S el JENKINS BROS. 
= 30 White St., New York, N.Y.; $10 Main St., Bridget 
= Conn.; §24 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; 133 N 
: — ~venth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 646 Washington Blvd., 
BUUT SS Chicago, 1 ENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, 
2ESTR ASSAG >= Canada; I a 
; —. 
W =| RENEWABLE 
| BRONZE SEAT RING 
SCREWS INTO ALL SIZE 
| ~~ o ys s | - 
| oi? - 
WEDGE GUIDE 3 , | ] | S 
A JRE AL GNMENT 
REVENTS DRA BRONZE IRON STEEL 
Lem 7” ; 
Since 1864 
~ = 
ce RRS 
JENKINS VALVES ARE ALWAYS MARKED WITH THE ‘DIAMOND 
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Water Supply and Purification 


Waste Control Offsets 
Increased Use of Water 
((HANGING living habits and the ap 
plication of modern plumbing are 

ntributing to an increased use of water 
by the individual, but this additional use 
has not increased the total consumption, 
icluding waste, to the same extent, be 
ause of the tendency toward metering 
nd better control over the distribution 
vstem. Extension of supply facilities in 
municipalities has made water available 
in more places and for more uses such as 
<wimming pools and fountains, and the 
development of small pumping systems 
ias increased the use of water on farms 
and in localities where water is drawn 
from ground supplies. 

he average city uses from 100 to 125 
gallons of water per capita per day, 
which may be reduced or increased in 
accordance with the number of industries 
drawing on the supply and the opera 
tions of these industries. \ purely resi 
dential community without industry uses 
90 to 70 gallons of water per capita per 
day. 

Where water supplies must be treated 
and where there is a large investment in 
the water plant, there is a tendency to 
install meters, otherwise there would be 

to keep 
might be 
This ten 
therefore, tends 
to conserve water and results in greater 
vigilance over leaky valves and other de 
fects in the distribution system. It may 
be noted that the amount of water per 
haps “wasted” in the daily ablutions of 
the individual is not: comparable to the 
waste incurred through loose faucets. 


no incentive for the consumer 
down costs and more water 
treated than was necessary. 


dency toward metering, 


It has been found that where there is 
metering there is a reduction in the con 
sumption of water, but the reduction is 
in the amount wasted rather than in the 
amount actually used. As a_ whole, 
therefore, there is a tendency to collec 
tive reduction in the consumption of 
water due to better control over wastage 


Saving 700,000 Gallons 
Daily 

ORE than 700,000 gallons of water 

daily has been saved in the town 
of Bloomfield, N. J.. by a survey of nine 
tenths of the town. The daily con 
sumption of the town is about 3,500,000 
gallons. The survey. made by the Pitom 
eter Co.. of New York. revealed losses 
of 285,000 gallons a day through broken 
or leaking water mains, the remainder 
through broken house services. 

Several months ago about 30 per cent 
of the water supply in Bloomfield could 
not be accounted for. With the author 
ization of the Council, the Pitomete: 


Co. was engaged to make a survey. The 
contract calls for a payment of $4,500 if 


the company eliminates losses 
value. If a lesser loss is revealed th 
company is to be paid only the value of 
the water losses discovered based on one 
years saving. The survey thus far 
dicates that the losses eliminated will be 
several times the contract price Spe 
cihe leaks revealed were 170.000 fr i 
6-inch main in Chapman Street; 55,000 
trom a 6-Inch main in 
Broad Street; 45.000 gallons a day from 
6-inch main in Avenue; and 
15.000 gallons a day from a 6-inch main 
in Mill Street This is the first survey 


system since its I 


callons a day 


Johnson 


of the lecal wate 


stitution in 1904 
JOSEPH W OBREITER 
l n | 


300,000-Gallon Elevated Tank 
Reduces Power Consumption 
32 Per Cent 
PoE village of Glencoe, IIL. reduced 
the power consumption in its Water 
Works Department 32 per cent 
stalling a 500.000-gallon elevated tank 
During 1931 an average of 1,835 kilo 


watt-hours was used per million gallons 


by in 


pumped For the first full six months 
that the tank was in operation, the avert 
age number of kilowatt-hours per million 
gallons was only 1,235. 

The tank was built by the Chicago 
Bridge & lron Works early in 1932. and 
alter being operated during March was 
service lor 


taken out of painting It 


was cut back into the service on June 25 
and has been in. service continuously 
sine that time 

Phe above comparison Is 


only six full months with the tank in 


based on 


operation as against the figures for a full 


year operating without the tank he 


operating efficiency during those six 


months, however, is remarkably uniform 


regardless of the variation in pumpage. 


With these facts 


mind. it seems fair to 


issume that the six months’ average will 
be a representative figure for the first 
twelve months The city secured a new 


and lower power rate on August 1, 1932; 
consequently the actual power cost did 
net provide a direct comparison. It is 
interesting to note. however. that the 
innual savings figured according to the 
old rate would amount to approximately 


S1.788. and about boa 170 when cor iputed 


the new rate 


hye Water Works Department 
Glencoe. which also serves Northbrook 
has a total of 2.000 domestic consumers 
one industrial plant and four golf clubs 


The water supply is taken from Lake 
Michigan, filtered and stored in a 500, 
000-gallon reservoir The pumping sta 
tion. which is located directly on the lake 
shore. equipped with one 1 mgd. one 
2 mgd and one 4 med electrically driven 
centrifugal high-lift pump and one gaso 
line-driven stand-by unit with a capacity 


of 444 mgd. The plant also includes 


Water Works -- 
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Two motor-dl | 1) 
mgd capacity nd one rasolil 
stand by unit o} capa 
tling ol low-litt well 
pumps was necessal petore the ete 
tank was installed, to keep the 
well as nearly full as possibl 
being no other reserve 

An a 


ppree ible imount of the iv 


in power per I 


due to the ta t! he illage A 

i higher ethcrency from t pumy 
equipment than it did betore the ele 

tank was installed lt is now possil 
to operate one large pump 1 i fe 
hours at a uniter rat d then shut it 
down entirely, instead of operating cor 
tinuously and varyit the pumping rate 
to meet the fluctuatio n the cor 

tion rate The tio! water | 


sure recorded 
been ironed ou 


into ser 


Thawing of Frozen Services 
TNTIL a few years ago probably 


' 


of the most portant que ‘ 
confronting the officials of a Canadia 
water department was the frozen ser 
ice For instar there ha heer 
ters in Ottawa (nt whe! 
more thar S000 cor met! | ¢ bye 


frozen, and the Department in vears | 


was unable to cope with thi tuati 
a satistactory manner Fr 19] 
Department discontir | iW 
services by the transf« ‘ " 


designed and constructed tour 


ained electric thawing apparatu 
success ot these new machine 
truly marvelous in renderin 


and efhcient service as well as 


reduced the cost of each thawing oper 
ation from $6.05 per service to $1.78 px 
service effecting an ndividual 

of $4.37 per service \llowing for 
operating costs. terest and dep 


ition. the thawing machines have bee: 
directly responsible 
S50.000 to date 





Phe 1933 Municipal Index 
which will be published shortly» 
will contain up-to-the-minute sta- 
tistics on the number of water 
meters. hydrants, etc.. in the lead 
ing cities of the United States, and 


the amount of mains installed. 


























BALANCED DESIGN! 


The “Plus” quality in 
American and Niagara 
Water Meters 


Each part in a water meter must be well 
designed, finely built, if the meter is to 
give reasonable service. But an aggrega- 
tion of fine parts is not enough to assure 
truly fine performance. It requires 
something “plus.” Balanced design is 
essential! 

Just as the well-rounded football team 
will outplay and defeat a collection of 
opposing stars who “play to the grand- 
stands,” so will perfect team-piay of all 
parts in a water meter give the extra ac- 
curacy and added life that you are look- 
ing for. This you get in American or 
Niagara Meters. 

Back of every American or Niagara 
Water Meter you buy today is 40 years’ 
steady development of perfection in each 
part and in the balance of the whole. 
You can test for yourself the superior 
performance of American or Niagara Me- 
ters on your next meter order. Write 


for prices and details. 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


Established 1892 


2902 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nine andAMERICA 
Water Meters 












THE AMERICAN CITY 


America’s Finest [ncinerator 


the 
PIT@Ss=222GH 
Plant 
Serving the City of 


Baltimore, Md. 


600 Tons Daily Capacity 









Material Burned Without Fuel 


This incinerator destroys all of the city’s 
garbage without the addition of commercial 
fuel. Enough of the rubbish, which is col- 
lected separately, is mixed with the garbage, 
so that the material charged into furnaces is 
65°. garbage and 35° rubbish by weight. 


Unusually Economical Operation 


Two electrically operated traveling cranes, 
equipped with clam shell buckets, deliver the 
garbage and rubbish from the receiving bin to 
the charging hoppers. Discharge gates, per- 
mitting the refuse to flow from the hoppers onto 
the furnace drying hearths are operated from 
the stoking floor. The combination drying 
hearth-burning hearth arrangement makes it 
possible to employ but two stokers for each of 
the four 150-ton units. Hoppers, under the 
front of the furnaces, receive the ash. One man, 
with truck, disposes of the ash from all these 
hoppers. 


In all, but 14 men per shift, in addition to 
the plant superintendent, are required for com- 
plete and successful operation of the incinera- 
tor. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
3452 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 953 Tuttle St., Des Moines, la. 
Room 941-270 Broadway, New York 
Dallas Seattle 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Reports - 





Meters Cheek Losses 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE water services in 
are now 99.1 per cent metered, the 
meterization program having been com- 
pleted December 31, 1931. There are 
still a few accounts, such as private fire 
lines, which are unmetered, and there- 
fore it is impossible to state that the 
city is 100 per cent metered. The chief 
value of metering in Indianapolis is the 
conservation of a limited supply of water 
and therefore the postponement of ex 
penditures for additional capacities, with 
the attendant saving in carrying charges 
on securities issued to cover such capital 
improvements. Further, selling of water 
by measurement is undoubtedly the fai 
est way for the customers. Whether ot 
not the installation of meters has actu- 
ally saved in operating expenses is not 
known. It has eliminated the expense of 
obtaining and keeping records of addi- 
tions to existing structures both in the 
number of rooms and in plumbing fix- 
tures, aS was necessary under the flat 
rate system, also, the expense of surveil 
lance of customers to prevent illegal use 
of water, especially for lawn sprinkling. 
has been removed. There is of course 
some saving in chemicals used in puri- 
fication, and in coal used for power. be- 
cause of the reduced consumption. On 
the other hand, there is the capital ex- 
penditure in meter connections and me- 
ters, the expense of meter maintenance 
and replacement, and the expense of in- 
stalling and removing meters as cus 
tomers come onto or leave the lines. 
Under the flat rate system 
were billed quarterly in advance, where- 
as under the metered system we are 
reading meters and billing monthly at 
the end, rather than at the beginning. 
of the month. The Indianapolis Water 
Co. also maintains an inspection of cus- 
tomers’ properties as a service to the 
customers in advising them of leaks 
which cause unduly large bills. Also. 
undoubtedly the monthly variation in 
bills attendant on measured service 
causes more inquiries regarding the bills 
than does the flat-rate service. and this 
takes time and causes expense in ex- 
plaining the bills to the customers. 

In 1904, when the population of In- 
dianapolis was 192,000. the services were 
7.3 per cent metered and the average 
daily consumption 82.3 gallons per cap 
ita. In 1910, the population was 240.000 
and 11.1 per cent of the services were 
metered, and the consumption had 
dropped to 80.5 gallons per capita. In 
1920 the population had increased to 
319,800, with 13.6 per cent of the ser 
vices metered, and the consumption had 
risen to 94.5 gallons per capita. owing 
to increased industrial use. In 1930 the 


Indianapolis 


customers 


population was 371,500, and 88.8 pet 
cent of the services were metered, the 
daily consumption showing a slight de- 
crease to 93 gallons per capita. 


In 1932 


the population was 375,600, the per cent 
metered 99.1, and the consumption had 
dropped to 73.2 gallons per capita, due 
partly to the depression in business and 
partly to the general use of meters.—H. 
S. Morse, Manager, Indianapolis Water 
Co 


Dubuque, lowa 

(PERE is no doubt that the increased 
use of meters has greatly reduced 

the waste of water from domestic ser 

Often the 


capita consumption are 


hgures given tor per 
untair to the 


vices, 


advantages of metering for two reasons: 
first, they take little or no account of 
large industrial uses of water; and, se 
ond, the number of consumers in two 
cities of like sizes may be at wide varia- 
tion. For example, a town of 10.000 
may have very few consumers. while an 
other town of the same population may 
have a great number. which would make 
a large difference in the average daily 
per capita consumption. In 1900, when 
there were no meters in Dubuque, it had 
a population of 36.300 and the estimated 
consumption was 85.3 gallons per capita 
daily. In 1910, when the population 
was 38,500, the domestic services were 90 
per cent metered and the industrial ser- 
vices 100 per cent, and the consumption 
had dropped to 60.6 gallons per capita 
daily. In 1920 the 
000, and the domestic services were 99 
per cent and the industrial 100 per cent 
metered, but owing to increased indus- 
trial use of water the per capita con- 


population was 39, 


sumption had risen to 76.4 gallons daily. 
In 1930, with a population of 41.678, 
all services were metered. and the con 
sumption dropped to 63.5 gallons pet 
capita daily. In 1932 with a population 
of 43,000 and all services metered. a 
further decrease of daily 
per capita brought the figure to 56.0. 
owing to reduced industrial use.—J. W. 
McEvoy, Superintendent. Water Depart- 
ment. 


consumption 


Sioux City, lowa 

, INCE metering began in Sioux City 
there has been about a 40 per cent 

cash saving in the operation of the Water 


wn 


Department due to metering. In 1932 
the population was approximately 80,000. 
the services were 99 per cent metered. 
and the total daily consumption was 
about 6.000.000 gallons.—Pui Carwin 
Superintendent, Water Department. 


Emporia, Kans, 


THE city has been 100 per cent me 

tered for about fifteen years, but no 
records are available prior to 1930 of 
per capita consumption. In 1930 the 
population was 14.432 and the city 100 
per cent metered. with an average daily 
consumption of 126 gallons per capita. 








on 
the Services of 
Water Meters 











In 1932. with the same population and 
all services metered, the consumption 
had dropped to 107 gallons per capita 
daily —M. Dunswortu, Water Supe 
tendent. 


Independence, Kans. 
FFROM 1910 to 1920 th 


water in Independence 


pumpage ol 
nie reased 
that it was almost impossible to supply 
the demand. In 1914 the Department 
began metering the city, installing from 
to 300 meters per year, and all new 
services are metered as they are tied in. 
As the 
pumpage decreased. In 1920 the popu 
lation of Inde pe ndence was 11,920. 
There were 200 domestic and all indus 
trial services metered. The daily pump 
age was 3 million gallons. In 1930 the 
82 and 


number of meters increased, the 


population had increased to 12,7 
all domestic and industrial services were 
metered. The daily pumpage had de 
decreased to about 2 million gallons. In 
1932 with a slightly lower population of 
11.658 and all services metered, the total 
daily pumpage has decreased to 1,750, 
000 gallons daily.—J. C. Gorpon, Super- 
intendent, Water Department. 





Statistics on Water Meters, Hy- 
drants and Mains will appear in 
the 1933 Municipal Index. 
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ONG before the dawn of history, when 

_J life was a never ending battle against 
the forces of nature and only the fittest sur 
vived. the caveman had to live near stream 
lake or spring. and protect his right to drink 
thereat against the wild beasts of the forest 
Phis primitive human knew he could not 
live without water so he made his crude 
home where water was available, and in so 
doing established the first known public 
water supply 

Nowadays people in this city don't have 
to make their homes beside the water. Our 
modern service brings the water to vou 
und wholesome— through 


bundant. pure 


t the many miles of city street 





NO. 1 OF A SERIES OF WATER 
ADVERTISEVENTS USED IN 
LOCAL NEWSPAPERS BY THI 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
ELECTRIC CO 








DIESEL 
ENGINES 


150 to 22,500 
HORSEPOWER 


Two-cycle air or mechanical in- 


jection, 750 to 2.000 horsepower 





Other two-cycle types in sizes up 
to 5.800 horsepower 





Double-acting types in units 
of larger size 








NORDBERG 


Builds a Full Line of .. . 
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The new four-cycle Nordberg Diesel is now available in sizes 
from 150 to 1,000 horsepower 


As builders of Diesel Engines since 1913, 
twenty years of Diesel experience are back 
of this line of Nordberg Engines. Into 
them is built that same high standard of 
quality for which all Nordberg Products are 
so well known. It is because of this quality 
that they continue to be the choice of those 
who prefer better built equipment. With 
this range of sizes, there is a Nordberg 
Diesel that will exactly meet your require- 
ments and give the, kind of service that is 
appreciated by those who demand the best. 


If you are considering a new Diesel unit, 
let a Nordberg Engineer explain the 
merits of this line of Diesels. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Construction and Maintenanee 





Pay Delinquent Taxes by 
Work on County Roads 
THE sheriff of Rock Island 


Ill., had little occasion to sell prop 
rtv for taxes during 1932, for de linque nt 


County. 


taxpayers were given a chance to work 
out their overdue payments on county 
roads. Highway jobs enabled 1.820 prop 
erty owners to pay up their taxes and 
spe ial assessments complete ly. and 
he Iped about 50 others reduce the 
imount of their bills. Water and gas 
bills. too. were worked out on the roads. 
In all, tax obligations amounting to 
more than $86,000 were wiped off the 
books. 

Wallace Treichler, County Highway 
Superintendent, reports that at the start 
of the 1932 construction road 
jobs were given to men who applied to 
the county for relief. But many of these 
men would not do a fair day’s work. 
since they knew they could get food and 
clothing without working for it from at 
least one of the 22 organizations in the 
county dispensing relief. 


season, 


Then, jobs were offered to men unable 
to pay their taxes, who were more than 
glad for a chance to work. These men 
were paid at the rate of $4 a day. of 
which they received $1 in cash, and the 
balance was credited to their tax ac- 
counts, 

More than 18 miles of new concrete 
pavement was laid on important county 
routes during 1932, most of it employing 
“delinquent taxpayer” labor. Although 
the plan was singularly successful, it is 
doubtful whether it can be continued in 
Rock Island County during 1933, be- 
cause highway funds have been depleted 
by diversion of the county’s share of gas 
tax revenue to unemployment relief. 


Cement-Bound Macadam 
( *EMENT-BOUND 


A 


macadam., a_ low 
cost pavement, laid with little equip 
ment, is the latest arrival in the sex 
ondary, light-traffic road field. Load- 
carrying ability at all seasons of the 
year is combined with low first cost and 
low cost of maintenance. Engineers who 
laid “Hassam” twenty years ago. before 
the patents expired, claim that cement 
hound macadam is a tried and trusty 
friend, although modern equipment and 
methods have modified the design. 

\ cement-bound macadam road _ is 
really a layer of crushed stone bound 
ogether with portland cement mortar. 
Only large-sized stone is used to insure 
penetration of the mortar, which is mixed 
to the consistency of pea soup and 
poured over the stone. The stone is 


rolled before applying the mortar, to re- 
duce voids and secure an even surface. 
The grouted stone is again rolied, to 
work the mortar between the stones and 
iron out the surface. and the pavement 


finished by broon r belting 

The Pennsylvania Highway Depart 
ment recently finished a l-mile section 
near Bath in Northampton County, to de 
termine what the cost would be 
modern machinery and methods were ap 
plied. Phe entire 


feet wide with a uniform thickness of 6 


stretch was built 18 


inches. except for 100 feet where the 
made 8 inches thick. 
were not used. but the 


subgrade was 


edges wert korms 
shale and clay 
trimmed to a_ vertical 


Limestone rang 


shoulder on either side 


ing in size trom li4 to 2 inches was 


spread from stone boxes to a loose depth 
ot 74 in hes and compat ted to 6 inches 
by rolling. 
sack of cement for 200 pounds of 
gallons of 


\ grout was made up of one 
damp 
sand, with 9 wate! The 
materials for the mortar were loaded into 
truck-mixers at the central proportioning 


n transit. hauled over the 


plant, mixed 
rolled stone and spouted directly in place 
in the road. A special distributor was 
placed on the end of the discharge chute 
to slow down the discharge and prevent 
displacement of the stone. This mix 
was equivalent to 4 sacks of cement pet 
cubic yard, approximately 1:2:1]1 mix 

{ 10-ton roller was used on the 
stone, and the final rolling, after apply- 
with an 8-ton tan 


loose 


ing mortar, was done 
dem roller. Small depressions were filled 
with stone and mortar, and final finish 
was given by two beltings with a burlap 
belt. The road was opened after curing 
under wet burlap for 48 hours 

The work was carried on by a day 
30 men under the Mainte 
From three to five 


labor crew of 
nance Department 
truck-mixers were used over an average 
haul of 144 miles. The best day’s run 
of grout completed 1,156 linear feet of 
average of the three 
Total cost, de 


$9.977.25 


pavement, and the 
best days was 1,087 feet. 
termined on completion, was 
vard 
completed pave 


per mile, or 94.5 cents per square 
Cores cut from the 
ment showed good penetration of grout, 
where fine 
collected. 


sections were con 


except in one or two pockets, 
material was known to have 
Three — shorter 
structed during the past season in New 
Jersey and a fifth has recently been built 
by the New York Highway Depart 
ment not far from Newburgh. | Cores 


strengths of 3.800 


have shown average 
pounds per square inch at 28 days. All 
the sections have impressed visiting engi 
neers so favorably that considerable con 
struction of this type is planned in 1933 
for the less heavily traveled roads and 


streets, where construction economy, 


most important. 


Experimental Section of Farm 
Road in Massachusetts 


mTmwo experime ntal pieces ol tarm road 
have been constructed in Worcester 
County. Mass by the town of Sterling 





Engineering — 
and 
Highway 
Departments 
















inder U ipervision I | vl 
setts Department of Public Worl 
less than $10,000 per mile The W 
ter County Engineering Depart 
nished surveys, plans, stake 
layouts and bounds Phe irt 
sists of either a state standard 


compacted stone fill, 10 feet in w 

a gravel fill at least 12 inche 
where the use of gravel proved sat 
L-foot wide 


1 


inches deep the hole being cove! 


tory, and gravel shoulde 


a layer of gravel for a width of 
This was given a bituminous tre 


so that an all-weather surface wa 


duced This type ofl highway 
built for $10,000 per mile, or | 
built in greater length, depending 
the condition of the existing 


upon the type of country 


road is built 


Street Cleaning in Berlin 


Te occasional statement 

streets in Berlin are crubbed 
literally true \ combined flushe 
squeegee covers the entire surtace 
street, washing and scrubbing 
until all refuse is at the curb. | 
cases the gutter area is flushed with the 
squeegee, ! e the dirt and 


right to the edge of the inlet \ 
broom crew accompany the flushe: 
brush the and dirt in the gutter 
the inlets They 
a small pusheart all aceun 
that does not float directly into the 
[he street is spotles atter this pre 
[The citv of Berlin is 


Street « 


wate! 
pu k up and place 


ilated det 


av ice a 


twenty districts eanil 
of these is done directly by the cit Le 
partment of Public Cleansing. The 
fourteen maintain their own service 
under the eneral 
ntral department 


supervision 


spection of the 


refuse collection work for all the twe 
districts is managed by the cent: 
partment. It has been operating 
since 1922 Prior to tl n i 
were handled by the city and 


contract 


The owners of house | 
for street cleaning The ba 
charge is the number of mete 
in front of the buildir Street 
divided into five classe wit 
varying according the « 
Special taxes are also assessed 
collection Che cost te thie 
depends upon the number 
collected from the hous« For a { 
liter receptable, the ost is hye 
cents. 

The lineal meter unit is emy 
measuring street-cleaning work 

ee ic 0 P 
| ku ( D 
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VACUUM | FILTER 
SEWAGE FILTRATION 


ed for filtration of raw sewage or final effluent from 


ther pre s requiring further refinement This 
filter is of ha string discharge vacuum type with the 
reater part of the drum submerged, the object being 
to obtain the highest degree of clarification of sewage 
liquor with a high rate of flow 














Also Other Mechanical Sewage Equipment 








This String Discharge Vacuum Fil 
ter for Dewatering Sludge 
har e all kind of udge fresh 




















The combination Schofield Bar and 
Fine Screen her: istrated, cor 




















For extremely fine screening, the 
Riensc h-Wurl Disc Type is the: t 
cient and reliable It may be 
ed a the sole means of treating 
ewaue or as a preliminary treat 
eplacing§ the sedimentatior 


x tank 




















With this Pneumatic Ejector Sys 


tem the entir conveying opera 
n take place within pressure 
ght tank ind pipe lines rhe 
power mpressed air 

‘ tye conveyed 
ited ’ ) to L000 


fted te iny height 




















The Municipal-Decarie Screenings 
Incinerator—-Water-Jacketed Type, 


ploying the Deearie principle of 
pending the refuse for predry- 

RN ibove but in the fire illow 
nrestricted upward burning 

rh s extremely important, owing 


the high moisture content t 




















The Schofield Self Cleaning Auto 
matic Bar Screen here show cal 
‘ ! | nat dl t ut 


Illustrated leaflets available. 














Address Room 2701. 


MUNICIPAL 


SANITARY SERVICE CORP. 
155 East 44th St., 





New York 





rH AMERICAN CITY 


Damp 





WITH A 


AM! 


NON-SLAM CHECK VALVE 


THERE IS no longer any reason to tolerate slamming of 


check valves. 


Chapman’s new Non-Slam Check Valve, 


radically different in design and construction, puts an 


end to slamming, the cause of water hammer, heavy stresses 


in the pipe lines and damage to the check valves themselves. 


THE CHAPMAN VALVE has a balanced disc. —a 


cushioning effect is obtained by forcing the short flap of 


this disc against the stream, dampening any tendency to 
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The balanced disc. support- 

ed on two bearings, reduces 

head loss 75‘, .does not flutter, 
eliminates excessive wear 


slam. It closes quickly and 


drop-tight. 


The many advantages of the 
Chapman Non-Slam Check 
Valves are fully described in an 
illustrated booklet that we will 
be glad to send you on request. 


Write for i today. 


n CHAPMAN 


VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Treatment Conserves Health 





Financing a Sewer District 
THE sewage treatment plant at Atlan 
tic Beach. N. Y.. together with about 
} miles of mains and laterals, 
by a private corporation and placed in 
service in 1927 to serve an existing pop 
ulation of some 500. In 1930. the resi- 
dents ot Atlantic Beach petitioned the 
Town Board to create a sewer district 
and to purchase the existing system for 
the sum of $321,000. After the District 
was established and the Commissioners 


was built 


were appointed by the Town Board, it 
necessary to extend the then 
existing system to the easterly 
portion of the district, where 310 houses 
were then built. The extension of this 
system called for the laying of 9 miles 
of mains and laterals, bringing the total 
of mairs and laterals to 17 miles at the 
present time: comprising 13 miles of 8- 
inch and 2 miles of 15-inch sub-mains 
and 2 miles of 20-inch trunk. It is esti- 
mated that these sewers will be sufficient- 
ly large for at least 20 years. The pres- 
ent population reaches a maximum of 
5,000 during the months of June to Oc- 
tober, decreasing to about 1,500 for the 
rest of the year. 

When this system was extended, bonds 
to the amount of $207.000 were sold to 
pay for the improvements. It became the 
duty of the Sewer Commissioners to 
formulate some plan of taxation whereby 
each parcel of land in the district would 
bear a proportionate share which that 
parcel derived from the operation and 
maintenance of the sewer system. It was 
determined that the only fair taxation 
for a particular district would be based 
on area, and not on lineal feet or as- 
sessed valuation. It was further deter- 
mined that there should be a difference 
in classification between unsewered and 


became 
sewer 


sewered areas, because the law provides 
that in the future when a lateral is built 
the property owners abutting thereon 
shall bear the entire expense. The Com- 
missioners arrived at a difference of 10 
cents per square foot allowance, and ex- 
pect to maintain that difference until 
they feel that both areas are on an equal 
footing, when a uniform rate will prevail. 
Tne interest on bonds being fixed, the 
Commissioners have no 
power, but the duty is imposed upon 
them simply of assessing that amount 
upon the lands according to benefit. 

The Commissioners felt that the peo 
ple using the sewers should stand the en- 
tire expense of operation, actually adopt- 
ing the principle used by all public util- 
ity companies in arriving at some plan 
whereby the people using the sewers pay 
only to the extent to which the sewers 
are used. In doing so they deem that a 
tax on the number of outlets on each 
piece of property would be a fair man- 
ner of arriving at that tax. since there 
are many small houses. apartment houses 


discretionary 


and hotels in the district \ graduated 
schedule was therefore set up 


tax on. the 


nxing a 
number of outlets on eacl 
piece of property. Rates adopted and in 


force for two years are as follows 


For the year 1932, taxes for the inte1 
est on outstanding bonds and amortiza 
tion amounted to 26 cents per 100 square 


feet in sewered areas, and 15% cents in 
unsewered areas. 
From a paper presented by C EOF Ni 
Superintendent of Sewer Atlantic Beach, N. Y 
rk State Sewag Works As 


before the New Yo 


ition, 


A 43-Year-Old Brick Sewer 
fHHE first sewer constructed in Misha 
waka, Ind.. about 1890. was of the 
circular brick type. Of late 
been a constant worry to the city ad 
ministration. In 1931 two failures o« 
curred due to heavy 
bricks were washed out of 
place, allowing the water to undermine 


years it has 


rains overloading 
the sewer; 
the roadway. In one instance a citizen 
narrowly 
his automobile crashed through the pave 
ment. In five years the city had expended 
approximately $15,000 for 
this sewer, which serves the greater part 
of Mishawaka. In the summer of 1931. 
the Board of Public Works ordered the 
City Engineering Department to make 
an inspection of the entire sewer to de 
termine its condition definitely and to 


escaped serious injury when 


repairs on 


make a report with recommendations 
The inspection revealed that the bricks 
were in good condition, but the mortar 


in the joints was very much deteriorated. 
and in many instances had disappeared 

It was recommended that a_ l-inch 
lining of reinforced concrete be placed 
on the inside of the sewer by the Gunite 
method, which refill the 
and stabilize the brick. Estimates were 
made showing that the cost of 
would be about $11.000. 
cost of constructing a new sewer would 
amount to approximately $150,000. About 
one-third of this amount would be spent 


would joints 
repair 
whereas the 


in replacing the pavement. whereas by 
the former method it would be 
to reline the entire 
turbing one square yard of pavement and 
with no hindrance to trafhi 

\ contract was awarded to the Na 
tional Gunite Contracting Co., Chicago 
Ill.. in January. 1932. Work was started 
the first of 
about the first of 


possibli 


sewer without dis 


February and 


April. 1932 


comple ted 
\pproxi 


SEWERAGE |[-- 
and 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 











mately forty men were steadily | 1 
during the entire reconstruction All 
materials were purchased in Mishawaka 
local labor was used where possibl ind 
the payroll amounted to more thar 
S1.000 per week 

The course of the sewer thre I 
two railroad rights-of-way. and under a 
factory, but train trafhe was at no time 
halted during the course of the recon 
struction. Five pumps were used to by 
pass the water and sewage since the 
sewer is a combined storm and sanitary 
unit. Owing to the size of the sewer 
which varied from 36 to 48 inchs very 
trving conditions were encountered, but 
perseverance and hard work made it 


work in quick 
Cities contronted with this prob 


possible to complete the 
time. 
lem will do well to investigate this 
method — of brick 
The air compressors and cement 


work may be 


enabling cities to 


reconstructing = old 
sewers, 
guns used in doing this 
leased or purchased, 
do their own work and use local unem 
ployed labor 
FRANK J. MILLER 
Cit } nee 


Cleaning Sewage Pump 
Suction Wells 


(CLEANING pump suction wells is by 
“no means a pleasant task, especially 
lecomposition has taken place The 

opnoxious odors are chiefly caused by 

hydrogen sulphide, and unless the wells 
are cleaned periodically they continue 


to be a nuisance and a source of com 
plaint The 
condition in 
layout of the wet well. 
floor has little or 
suction 


apparent cause tor this 
instances is in the 


Where the well 


toward the 


some 


no slope 


sumps or pipes, organic and 
inorganic matter will rest where it set 
tles; and unless the suction pipes are lo 
cated at a proper elevation with respect 
to the unintentional settling 
chamber is created. particularly if the 
pipes are placed too high. Dead ends 


or pockets in wet wells allow the sewage 


floor, an 


to settle and become s« pti 

To help eliminate this nuisance, ade 
quate provisions should be made for the 
cleaning of such wells. Easy access to 
all parts, 


ample ventilation and light 


are essential to perform this task. Flush 
ing connections at convenient location 
or stationary spray pipes assist in push 
ng settled solids toward the ction 
pipes or sumps, especially where teep 
slopes or hoppers are not provided. Suf 
ficient manholes, step-irons or ladders 
and walkways are exceedingly useful and 
their cost is small compared to the con 
venience they offer to those assigned to 
cle an the wells 
I BENDER 
































“Master Box Connection Sprinkler System Cuts . 
Fire and Water Loss Central Falls, R. I. a 
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8 
ery fire and water losses by { 
NF a truly connecting utomatic sprin 
kler systems with Gamewell 
Master I'yp F ire Alarm 
Chier ms. 
° Ez nk Boxes is the experience that 
"Eines every other city has had é * 
with this hook-up, known as & 2 
the Gamewell SPRINKLER 
WATCHMAN. The master ‘ 
box provides the quickest, 
most reliable and most eco- i 
nomical means for automa 
tically transmitting a sprin 
kler alarm from the interior 
of a building to the muni 
cipal fire department 
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WEEK of OCT.9-!5 


POSTER BY 
HIGH SCHOO! 


BOWMAN MARTIN, EAST 
WICHITA, KANS 


Compelling Public Attention 
to Fire Prevention 
THE posters reproduced on this page 
were entered in the Fire Prevention 
and Clean-Up Poster Contest held at the 
onvention of the National Fire Protection 
\ssociation in Milwaukee, Wis., May 29- 
June 1, 1933, by High School pupils. The 
concentration on the vital 
prevention which such contests require is 
of considerable value in vitalizing the 
purposes of pupils and parents. 


“So Far in 1933” 


issue of fire 


66 ACCIDENT FACTS”—the 1933 edi 
~~ tlon— contains statistical reports 
the various divisions of the work of 


the National 


’ 


Council.* Ot par 
summary of 


Satety 
interest is the whiat 
has been accomplished this year up to 


June | 


( ular 


{// fecide nts, In the first four 
months of 1933 there were 12 per cent 
fewer accidental deaths in 40 cities re 


porting to the Council. than in the same 
1932. If this decline 
the four months’ 
amounts to approximately 3.000 lives 
Votor-Vehicle Accidents. Motor-ve 
hicle fatalities from January to April. 
1933. are estimated at 8.300, compared 
with 8.930 for the same period of 1932. 


period ot Was la 


tion-wide. saving 


The favorable differential. however. is 
crowing less each month. At the end 


of February. 1933, deaths were 12 per 


*64 pp.: tables charts Apply to the National 
satety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chic igo 


Ill. Single copies will be sent to any publi 
oficial and business organization on request 
quantities available at printing cost to any 


ganization desiring to distribute them 


end ot 


consump 


cent below 1932 and at the 
March, 10 per cent 
tion figures are available only for 
ary, February and March, indicating a 
decline of 5.1 per cent 
three months of 1932. 
states had practically as 
the first four 
during the same 
therefore, are 
provement that 
Reductions in occupational and in rail 


Gasoline 
Janu 


from the first 
Sixteen reporting 
deaths in 


yeal das 


many 
months of this 
period of 1932. ¢ 
responsible for the im 


has occurred. 


way accidents also are reported. 

“The rest of the year?” asks the Na 
tional Safety “The 
perience for all of 1933 
largely upon the course of business from 


accident ex 


depend 


Council: 
will 


Increasing employment and in 
certainly i 


now on. 


creasing travel will most 
crease the number ot oce upational and 
accidents. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the safety 
ment will meet the challenge by keeping 
the accident than the 


prosper ity increases.” 


What to Do With the Jail 


believer in. the 


motor-vehicle 
move 


increases 


anvone is a hrm 


old-fashioned way of administering 
justice and thinks that the present ten 
dency is all wrong to give courts and 


penal institutions more to adjust 
the penalty to the individual delinquent 
and to differentiate sharply in his treat 
ment). he should local 
and municipal institutions for short-term 
prisoners. There he find for the 
most part undifferentiated treatment and 
all the old-fashioned ideas with respect 
to diet. dirt, disease. predestination and 
eternal damnation that so delighted his 


powe I 


Visit our county 


will 


forbears. 

These strong 
port entitled “Propagating 
Through the Jail and Other Institutions 
for Short-Term Offenders.” submitted to 
the National Crime Commission* by the 
Sub-Committee on P Parole. Pro 
Penal Institutional 


words are trom the re 


Crime 


irdons, 


bation, Laws and 


Correction: Frank O. Lowden, Chairman, 
and Louis N. Robinson, Secretary iz 
quote further: 

“The fundamental cause of the exist 
ing evils in jails. workhouse houses 
of correction, road camps, et t 


fact that they are so « omple tely under the 
local 


government. . . 


(county or municipal 
Local control of penal 
institutions in the United States has 
a complete failure... . In the 


control ot 


almost 


vast majority ot instances the count 
the municipality is too small a unit to 
have an institution. An institution of 


500 is the European 


size. 


about accepted 
standard for While in 


cities penal institutions of this size would 


our larger 


he needed, this would not be the case in 
* 32 pp. Apply to the Commission, 120 Br 
wav ew wrk 





items for 
Departments 
of 
Public Safety ¥ 





the majority of cities and countte 
deed, the average population of the 
local penal institutions is less than 
Now we must have an institution lar 
enough to justify hiring a first-cla 


warden or superintendent at a 


salary 


Size also essential t 
tify expenditure for tools mac 
workshops. and for personne! In ott 
words, a modern prison is not imply a 
series of cages in which criminal ire 
to be kept for a certain length of time 
inder lock and key without purpose ind 
without function It ind must b 
in institution for the re-education of 
dividuals, and as such it must posses 


1 proper plant and a 


equippe d to do the work 


proper personnel 
Our local unit 


of government do not each need sucl 
institution From two. to 1X would 
probably be sufficient for any on rt 
individual states 

“Not only is this question 


sufhicient doing away tl 
ontrol but 


Centralized 


argument tor 
local « ther is a second 
son. state conti 
essential for the full utilization of 

tions that would care for the reat reuy 


of offenders 


now confined in the 
institutions Only under full 
control can prisoners be freely shifted 
to that particular institution best 
to their needs In a given state 
is after all only so much knowledge: 
penologic il problem Phe tate 


make the idea ind 


few indiy 


a position to 
ideals of the 


in these matters serve the 


iduals compete 


entire 


munity 


Setiiet bal | | 
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ANNOUNCING 
NEW 


Green Gar 


In those cities where hog feeding, 
incineration or dumping at sea have 
been proved unsatisfactory or im- 
practical, the specifications frequently 
require that ‘“‘final disposal of garbage 
shall be by the reduction process.”’ 





This NEW Jeffrey Grinder was de- 
signed especially for the reduction of 
green garbage. It is rapidly being 
proved the least troublesome and most 
economical means of garbage disposal. 


This Grinder reduces the garbage to 
a pulp so finely divided that it will 
settle in water and, discharged into 
the sewerage system, can be handled 
as sludge at the disposal plant. 


The upper illustration shows the 
Jeffrey Green Garbage Grinder 
mounted on a steel base, which is 
optional. The cross-section view 
shows the construction and operating 
features of this new grinder. 


Write for complete information. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
970-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston Milwaukee St. Leuis 

Buffalo Scranton Detroit Dallas 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 

Rochester Cincinnati Denver Salt Lake City 


Philadelphia Chicago Huntington Birmingham 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd. of Canada 
Head Office and Works Montreal 


Branch Offices oronto—Calgary—V ancouver 


EFFREY 


Material Handling Equipment 


Do you ment 
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THE 
AMERICAN CITY 
should always be 


DONT GET BEHIND 
og The TIMES 


~— 7 READ CATALOGS \®@ 


GUARANTEED WATER SUPPLIES ASPHALT TOOLS FOR STREET WORK 


Keep your f les up 






to date by check 















mentioned when ing ve these 






items each month 





writing for this 










and writing 






you need 





Layne & Bowler, Ir Dept. B, Memy ! t Het g | | 
stead Ving? eg le Reg Rin Miscaaes te~ istries and 156. | 
the integrity of guarantee of “Water No P 
| u fr lle I | 
I I Sf va mu 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEMS LAWN MOWER CUTTING BLADES 


When you install a Western Electric pul sddvees avet a, B 
147, band can be heard everywhere in the park and in other | 157, 
This equipment picks up speech and music, amplifies it to M I i M { 
sired ny distributes through loudspeaker t ; 
1 points, or if used in aie Nall at atts ; BULLETINS ON ACTIVATED CARBON 
lium or airport, it enables every one to hear clearly Ay strate Repr f ' | 
klet on the Western Electr public address and program distribution 158. | { I R. Sy \ Ss 
tem may be secured from Graybar Electric Cx Graybar Bld \ S tat Hach k W ( \ Ml c 3 
\ ( \ | | ~ 
| ! r W 1 I ! 1) { 
GREATER EFFICIENCY IN STREET LIGHTING N Yor 
Those interested in advance intormation abou n an f : on . ‘ 
148. importance to all interested in street lightir pointing the ’ I \ N 
worth-while economies and greater efficiency, should send na ; . 
ress to the General Illumination Engineering Co., Carew , PUSH BROOMS AND STREET SWEEPER MACHINI 
Cincinnati, Ohio BROOMS 
The Josey I ( I 
CLAMPS FOR REPAIRING PIPES UNDER PRESSURE 159. folder on La 
Emergency pipe clamps whi } r equally effective , am. watet ret s for 
149, r, gas, oil, ammonia, brine nd chemical nes nd whict k ae 
n instant and permanent repair for pipe leaks and are safe A NEW CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
inder any pressure or temperature, are described in literature ! Gou I I 
be secured from M. B. Skinner Co., South Bend, Ind 160. gpm under 
pumy I te \ ( 
SINGLE AND DUAL DRIVE MOTOR PATROL GRADERS Pumps, | Se | N. ¥ 
The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 N. Michigan Ave., ‘ 
150. Chicago, Ill, has issued two new bulletins on the Austin Model-20 A PORTABLE DIESEL POWER UNI 
motor grader with single drive and with full dual drive. These Bulletin Ne 28 de { w Su 
listed as Bulletins 1292 and 1293 respectively 461. unit, which 
radiator ( ’ n syster 1X YT 
4 SUMMER STREET SHOWER FROM THE NEAREST pressor and air receiver for start 
HYDRANT ae cade ie cae 
Superior Engine ¢ Spring fie 0 
The sradley street shower which gives a shower of cool clear 
451. water from any hydrant, throwing a soft, gentle spray ir i ny . . 
radius of 20 feet, and which can be attached to a hydrant or FOUR-CYCLE DIESELS FOR MUNICIPAL POWER 
letached in 20 seconds, is described and illustrated in the terature Bulletir | recent ele N r M ( M 
f the Bradley Washfountain Co., 2205 W. Mich. St., Milwaukee, Wis 162. Wis lescribes the new Nor I f | 
ical iniection mplete pr . : 
4 TRACTOR DERRICK FOR HANDLING MATERIALS ea 
A new tractor derrick for use in piling loading, unloading, moving =. 
452. and handling equipment and supplies, for laying pipe of all kinds “BRINGING CITIES OUT OF THE TWILIGHT ZONE” 
ripping up abandoned street-car tracks, setting or removing pol Westinehouns 1 . ® Mio. ( R N. East Pittel | 
cting small and medium bridge members r otl structural ste 163. wil be pleased t ad a: t t B enge QO 
placing or moving elevated transformers, and in general performing a oe che Tw he Z : giles . , —s 
the functions of a light locomotive crane, has been announced by R. G hi teeta te e : 1 - ’ 
LeTourneau, Inc., Wilson Way at Roosevelt St., Stockton, Calif. Complet en iin aie : 
nformation regarding this new mobile machine may be secured direct trom ghtins ' snake Ss , : 


manutacturer 


oles — THE MAINTE . » T » 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT ae TENANCE OF HEAVILY TRAVELED ASPHALT 


Those interested in the latest developments in mechanical equi} I 


453. ment for sewage disposal plants should send for the leaflet ot sac ag ‘ S : . = - : - ' — “die ' 
Municipal Sanitary Corp., Room 2701, 155 E. 44th St New York 164, og ed . é 2% , 7 8 eu I I r ( 
TRAFFIC GATES TO PROTECT SCHOOL CHILDREN showed a total « f only $261.08 
Catalog No. 47 issued by The Barkelew Electric Mfg. C Middl eal S giver r ! r which 1 ir K 
154, town, Ohio, completely describes and illustrates the use of Barkelew ( Koppers Bldg Pitt Pp 


school traffic gates for use at crossings when school childret 


ross heavy-traffic streets 4 LEAFLET ON AN OUTSTANDING PUMPING 81 ATION 


The 1 water filtration plar t H 

INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS IN MUNICIPALITIES AND 165, Park, | ribed in 

TOWNSHIPS the De I wenen Turbine ( 

J. I. Case Co., Inc.. Racine. Wis., in Form 1133 describe 
155. use oe ( ve ——s tr pr r for — ng D DROPPING DEWDROPS TO END DUSTY ROADS 
arther, anc shows how 1ese tractors urr 

for road and street maintenance, cable pullin garbag The Dow Chen ( M Vl 
lisposal, water pumping, park and golf course 166. trated bulletin t ' ~ D 
Sweeping, mowing, sprinkling, snow Tremeova gener il lewor I t t ust +8 | r 





fact, for every municipal and township use be secured without 
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Modern Service Pipe Installations In 
Pacifie Coast Cities 


Experience of California W ater Service Company 
Is That Copper Tubing Gives Best Results: Now 


5935 Such Services in 28 Cities 





By H. A. Harris 


Operating Engineer. California Water Service Company 


Avonc the first services of record 
is the well in Jerusalem where the 
women came with their earthen jugs 
and filled them, and climbed the stairs 
balancing the jugs upon their heads. 
This service is still in use today, the 
only difference being that five-gallon 
oil cans have replaced the earthen jugs. 
We also had the old town pump in early 
American communities where all of the 

their water 
water service 


inhabitants came to get 
supply. A very unique 
was in vogue in several western mining 
This consisted of a string of 
ten burros each carrying two water 
bags. Each consumer had a water bar- 
rel which the of the 
agreed to keep filled for $1 per month. 
I assume that this formed a basis for 
our present minimum monthly charge. 
The owner's investment per service was 
quite low compared to our investment 
in Stockton of $150 


sumer 


towns. 


owner system 


about per con- 


Many Materials Used 


It was therefore quite a step for- 
ward to the time when individual serv- 
ices were carried into each home 

Many 
services in the past several centuries. 
Among these pipe 
from bored logs, lead pipe and wrought 


materials have been used in 


were wood made 
ror pipe 

had a great 
find that 
was developed it 


These materials many 


tions and so we when 


pipe 


iversally 


vrought§ steel 
was quite ur adopted due to 
Tact that 


nd overcame the difficulty experienced 


it was relatively cheap 


vith lead pipe, namely, lead poisoning 

[In order to make steel more resistant 
rrosion, the galvanizing process 

was developed and served very well. 

I believe that it is safe to say that 
by far the majority of the services now 
in the ground are of galvanized steel. 

When our company first took over its 
properties in 1926, we made a study of 


Presented before Ca 


nia section, A.W.W.A. 


our 
services, except a 
galvanized or black steel pipe. 


data 
We found that in some localities there 
were 
were in very good condition and that 


capacity 





that all the 
few, were of 
In our 
Petaluma plant, we had a few hundred 


found 
very 


services and 


services of genuine wrought iron pipe. 


We began at once to gather some 


relative to life of our services. 


services thirty years old that 


in other localities we were replacing 


these services within eighteen to thirty- 


six months after their installation. We 
also found that in some localities where 
the pipe suffered very little from exter- 
nal corrosion it was badly tuberculated 


on the inside and often so filled with 


growth on the inside that its carrying 
was reduced twenty-five to 


fifty per cent. 
Newer Materials Used 


Prior to this time steel service pipe 
with inner lining was on the market. 
To my knowledge, at least two linings 
were used, cement and lead. Also 
seamless copper tubing was being used 
somewhat. 

Due to the above troubles that we 
were experiencing with service 
pipe and a growing interest in lined 
pipe and copper tubing, it was decided 
to try the newer materials. At the be- 
ginning of 1928 we decided to make all 
our service installations of 34” and 1” 
size with either lead lined galvanized 
steel pipe or seamless copper tubing in 
approximately equal quantities. At the 
was decided to make all 
services over 1” in size with cast iron 
pipe. Pipe with precalked lead joints 
to be used in the 114” and 2” sizes. 


steel 


same time it 





Covers Entire Pacific Coast 

As our territory of operations covers 
practically the entire Pacific Coast 
from Mt. Vernon, Washington, seventy 
miles north of Seattle, to Redondo 
Beach, twenty miles south of Los An- 
geles, we had an excellent opportunity 
to make a thorough trial of these ma- 













terials under all kinds of soil and water 
conditions. We have well supplies with 
comparatively hard water and gravity 
supplies with very soft waters. 








(collective purchasing power also made 


it possible to purchase in carload lots, 
thereby getting the best market price 
in making our trial installations. 

In order to assure absolutely uniform 
installation throughout the system, our 
Engineering Department prepared a 
set of drawings showing the standard 
method to be followed for each ma- 
terial. 


Copper Handled Differently 


When these materials were first sent 
out to our plants, we found a tendency 
for many of our service men to favor 
the lead lined steel pipe over the copper 
tubing. Upon investigation, I found 
this was because it cut, coupled and 
handled exactly the same as the steel 
pipe, which they had been using, 
whereas the copper tubing had to be 
handled quite differently. We insisted 
upon the use of equal quantities of both 
materials fand found that after instal- 
lation of large quantities of both ma- 
terials, that most of the men preferred 
to handle the copper./ This was largely 


















LE 





due to the fact that it came in coils, 
did not have to be threaded and that 
few fittings were required. 


Copper Approved 


Another objection which came up in 
the beginning was the construction 
foremen’s belief that the copper tubing 
could not be installed by pushing or 
hydraulic methods. On first thought 
this seems reasonable enough, but I 
will explain in detail later several 
methods of accomplishing this. 

After two years trial of lead lined 
steel pipe and copper tubing, we de- 
cided that for our use the latter was 








the most satisfactoryf The copper tub- 
ing is easier to handle, the labor cost is 
less, very few fittings are required, and 
it is equally resistant to corrosion from 
the inside and the outside / One very 
serious objection we had to the lead 
lined pipe was that much of this pipe 
was not lined with a uniform thickness 
of material. 

In order to show how extensively 
we have used copper tubing services, 
I have prepared a table which shows 
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Federal Loans and Grants Now Available for 


Loeal Public Works and Municipal [Improvements 


\DER the terms of Title I] of the National Indus 
trial Recovery Act. approved June 16, 1933. Federal 
aid is offered to states, counties and municipalities. 
much more liberal terms than ever before, in the 


works, 


and slum-clearance projects 


fnancing of a wide variety of public municipal 


improvements, and housing 

As indicating the desire of Congress to secure speedy 
action and to cut “red tape” wherever possible, section 
203 (d) of the Act provides that out of the $3,300,000,000 
appropriated in Title II: 

“The President. in his discretion, and under such terms 
as he may prescribe, may extend any of the benefits of 
this title to any state, county or municipality, notwith 
standing any constitutional or legal restriction or limita 
tion on the right or power of such state, county, 01 
municipality to borrow money or incur indebtedness. ” 

Just how local public authorities, even under this au 
thorization by Congress, can make valid agreements to 
repay Federal loans in excess of statutory or charter 
restrictions is not clear; but one suggestion which has 
leen made that may prove practicable in the case of a city 
now up to its debt limit, is for the Government to finance 
the cost of needed local public works oO! facilities and 
lease such improvements to the city until the latter is able 
io give a binding agreement to substitute a Federal loan 
for such lease. 

Aside from the paragraph above quoted, the features 
of the Act of special importance to lox al public bodies 
conform in the main to the bill as originally adopted by 
the House of Representatives and quoted on page 5 ol 
Tue American City last month. Local officials desirous 
of filing applications under the Act are strongly urged, 
however. to secure the full text from the Federal Emer 
vency Administration of Public Works. Interior Depart- 
ment Building, Washington, and to study the application 
form for loans, reproduced on the next page. Certain 
features of the Act merit special emphasis. 

The Federal Government now has the power, not only 
to make loans to any municipality for the full cost of 
public works or of any “publicly owned instrumentalities 
but to make outright “grants” (gifts) up to 
0 per cent of the cost of labor and materials used in the 


é : : , A 
construction, repair or improvement of any suc h projec " 


*For an analysis of the housing features the Act, see page 5 lof 


IssU 


There are also liberal provisions for [fs to states for the 
building of through highways in municipalities and for 
the elimination of traffic hazards within city limit 

lhe “self-liquidating™ restrictions which were so serious 
a handicap to the securing of loans from the Reconstrus 
tion Finance Corporation under the Act of last year have 
been removed entirely, and. as indicated in the foreeoine 


paragraph, the new law not only is broad enough to covet 


loans and partial grants for public works as that term is 


eenerally understood. but apparently authorizes such 


loans and grants to aid municipalities in securing addi 
tions to or improvements in needed facilities for protecting 
their communities against fire and lawlessness. and for 
trafhe 


collec tion, play cround equipment, et 


street lighting. control, street cleaning carbage 


State Administrators to Be Appointed 


When President Roosevelt signed the National Industrial 


Recovery Act on June 16. he innounced that 


“During the coming three weeks. Title I. relatine to 
public works and construction projects, will | tem 
porarily conducted by Colonel Donald H. Sawyer as Ad 
ministrator and a special temporary board consisting of 


the Secretary of the Interior as Chairman. the Secretary 
Agriculture, the Secreiary 
of War, the Attorney General. the Secretary of Labo nd 
the Director of the Budget.” 
\s soon as the President returns from his brief vac ition, 
it is assumed that the forty-eight State Administrators of 
the new Act will be appointed, Meanwhile. according to 


The United States News. consideration Is being riven to 


of Commerce, the Secretary of 


numerous projects proposed to the Reconstrus ion Finance 
Corporation as self liquidating projects but found no: to 
come within the terms of the Act governing the Corpora 
tion. which have been surveyed and found to be desiral le, 
but could not. under the law. be financed by the ¢ orpora 
tion. These are expected to provide a starting point for 
rapid development of the whole program in the states 
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How to Apply for Approval of 
Projects Under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act 

S SOON as state 


/ Federal Emerg Administration of 
which will probably be early in July 


Public Works 


applications will 


ency 


be considered by them for public works projects to be financed 
National Industrial Act. 


American Crry may save valuable 


under the term of the Recovery 


Meanwhile reader ot Tue 


time | studyir Form No. 1, here re produced, issued June 28 
by the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 

ndicating the detailed information which will be required 
before application ire transmitted to Washington for final 
pproval there 


\ccording to a 


tatement of construction policy, released 


from Washington on June 22. “all public works projects, 
hether national, state, or local, should meet the test of 
ertain requisite conditions and should be ranged in a certain 
rder of priority. These tests and priorities should be applied 
hy the local and the central administration in passing upon 
| project submitted. 
The requisites which a project should possess in order to 
ntitle it to consideration are the following: 


ect should be the sense of 


ome thing ol 
hould 


socially desirable in 
the equipment of the 
makeshift 


| The pro 
contributing value to 
n not be a 
Wf rk 

» No 


mainter 


Federal Gov 


unity and mere to supply 


should he 


operation 


work constructed which would requir 


ance or an additional outlay by the 
ernment. 
The priorities to which different classes of projects should 
he entitled are as 
‘lL. Projects 


pleted with reasonable speed should 


follows: 


which can be entered upon at once and com 
be pre ferred to projects 
This is 


immediate revival of employment and 


which would be spread over a relatively long period. 


in order to stimulate 
industrial activity 

2. Projects which are located in or near a center of unem 
ployment should be preferred, so far as practicable, to those 
located in areas where the problem of unemployment is less 
rule 
‘3. Projects which are integrated with other projects into 
significant plan should be preferred to projects which are 


isolated and unrelated.” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO APPLICANT 


N h be pre od 
! it } ito the S Ad t 
I fice ed x in w I 
+ 
" t d in quadruplicate. 
uth { 
ng n ny ! t 
ay { papers, all ; 
2 
} ex i { the cory n 
" ate & la s 
I ‘ 1 “ 
ex A iw 
A “ ex 3 
I ac par n 
a draw t . . } d ct 
ale 5 I " icated by a 
e ‘ t work ed, f x e Ex r 
Nors 
4 al M iti req 1 ert s of x 
a le wa y is t ap; ‘ 
‘Ww ( r 
Nors t 
t t ed in the Act, pa ly Ss The rate 
°. , wal i later 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR FILING THIS APPLICATION 


CITY 


PEDELAL EMERGENCY A 
or 


administrators are appointed by the 


for JUNE, 


Form No. t 
« 


™ 
PUBLIC aks 


NIST RA TLO. 


1933 


™ State 


Project No 
Qict to be Siled imp 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 


6. How approved? 


e. What general classes of labo 


How man 


d. Brief ger 1 descripti 


Rewanas 


man 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


APPLICATION FOR LOAN 


(See instructions on last page of this form) 


DMINISTRATOR, Feperat Emergency ADMINISTRATION OF Pus Wonxs, 
ius aH StaTeE ADMIN RA 
Note 1) 
1. Ay a i t 
approva I ed, and for allocatic 
Stat f | 
ast jon, under the provisic { Sectaens 202 and 
i 7, and 208 al F Act, appre June 16, 1933 
“a a {t ry ™ 
Descriy “ d ach a al pla Note 3 
a. Che ‘ 
Has work 
c. Are 8 a a 
I “ “ ead 
2.5 a apy al be jon work can com: 
« How long will it take & fl 
f. Is the project part of a large I 
g. Is approva al, Stat M nN required See Note 
If so, what steps have be n ine val? 
4 ed tota $ Note 6.) 
( x and 
I $ 
b) Ma 
} j $ 
I $ 
f j C s 
Cost « and rf t 
b. Estimated exy ufter co ncemer constr 
§. Financia! status of applicant 
@. For States and Mun Bo 
(1) What resent total ded iness of applicant? 
Are there overlapping debts on this proje 
What is limit of bonded indebtedness of applicant authorized by law? 
to dollars 
percent of assessed valuution? 
(4) What a rity has appli se bonds or other securities for this work 
(6) Is th get of the applicant balanced If not, what steps are being taken 
to balar 
Attach « a ent for latest fiscal year, and a statement showing 
receiy four years preceding 
(6) What percentage of taxes is now delinquent, and how long outstanding? 
6. Brief statement covering 
a. Necessity or convenience of the project—has it been approved locally? 


r construction personnel will it benefit? — 


¢ required? - 


n of project and any additional pertinent information to be attached 
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Replaceable Sectional Paving 
for Vehicular Tunnels 


Designs and Experiments Conducted under Heavy 
Traffic Conditions in New York City 


By A. GOERTZ 


Designing Engineer, Board of Transportation, New York City 


HE characteristics which determine the suitability of 
any form of pavement, such as wear resistance, 
initial cost, cost of maintenance, facility of renewal, 

riding smoothness, and non-skid qualities, are in general 
of the same relative importance in any type of roadway 
surface. In highway tunnels, however, two of these char- 
acteristics, namely, the wear resistance and the facility 
of maintenance and renewal, become of especial im- 
portance, because the high cost of the tunnels makes it 
imperative to keep their diameter, and consequently the 
When- 


ever it is necessary under these conditions to repair the 


width of the roadways, to an absolute minimum. 


pavement, traflic on one lane must be diverted to the ad- 
jacent lane. This temporarily reduces the capacity of the 
tunnels and is objectionable from the operating stand 
point. The work itself cannot be carried on as freely as 
in the open, and the incidental delay adds to the cost. 
Furthermore, if granite block paving is used, the fumes 
from the hot binding material used in the joints are ob- 
noxious to tunnel users, overtax the ventilation facilities 


and decrease visibility. 


Another desirable feature in pavements to be used in 
tunnels of the type of the Holland Tunnel between New 
York City and Jersey City, N. J., is shallowness 
inch of depth that can be gained from the thickness of 


the wearing surface represents a material saving in thi 


| very 


cost of ventilation, because the air duct under the road 
way can be made correspondingly larger. 

The first step, therefore, in the design of the pave 
ment for the prospective tunnels which must soon be built 
to connect the boroughs of Manhattan, Quee ns and Brook 
lvn, New York City. was to compare and review the weat 
resistance of different kinds of paving materials, such as 
steel, granite, brick. concrete and asphalt. All of these 
materials can be tested for crushing streneth, roughness 

While the results 
a rough comparison of the 
factors that establish 


and the ability to withstand abrasion 
of such tests may serve for 
materials, they are not the only 
their usefulness. In general, it is difficult to estimate even 
between wide limits the actual wear or loading per square 


This know! 


edge, however, is of greater value for determining the 


foot to which a roadway surface is subjected. 
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RENEWABLE STEEL-ARMORED BRICK PAVEMENT FOR HIGHWAY TUNNELS 
Proresen Br - A Gocerz 








DETAILS OF ARMORED BRICK STRIPS FOR VEHICULAR TUNNEL ROADWAYS 
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PLANS AND DETAILS O} 


proper surfacing material than specific hardness or some 
other physical factors which are frequently of minor im- 
portance in estimating the economic aspects of a pro- 
posed roadway construction, 

On heavily traveled roads traffic usually proceeds in 
more or less definite lanes during the busy hours of the 
day, but at other times it departs from these lanes, so that 
while the total number of vehicles for their weight pass- 
there 


ing over a certain section of road may be known, 


are no means at hand for accurately determining which 
surfaces receives the hardest wear, 
of the total load 


Consequently, it is not possible to determine the actual 


part of the roadway 


nor what proportion comes upon it. 


wear which any particular part of the surface, either trans- 
brid 
preferably those carrying street-car tracks, where the ve- 
hicular lanes at the sides of the tracks are quite closely 


versally or longitudinally, must withstand. On ges, 


defined. a much better idea can be gained of the relative 
wear coming on different portions of the bridge floor than 
on less resiricted roadways. 

In vehicular tunnels traffic is restricted to still nar- 
rower lines and is not permitted to pass from one lane to 
the other. 
in very narrow limits, practically forcing all wheels to 
This 


fact allows the load which these strips must carry to 


Thus. all cars must follow the same line with- 
track along strips not more than 24 inches wide. 


be approximated with much greater accuracy than where 
traffic is allowed to weave. For example, traffic through 
the Holland Tunnel has reached a total of 14,000,000 ve- 
hicles a year, or 7,000,000 through each of the two tun- 
nels. Since there are two lanes in each tunnel, it is esti- 
mated from the traffic counts of the Holland Tunnel that 
in one year, roughly, 10,205,000 wheels pass over each 
of the strips in the fast lane, with a weight of about 6,125,- 


000 tons, and 2,550,000 wheels pass over each of these 


strips in the slow lane, with a load of approximately 


6,630,000 tons. This means that over every square foot 


rHE EXPERIMENTAL PAVEMENT 


of the wearing strips more than 8,700 tons are carried 
daily. There is probably no other roadway in the world 
which is called upon to withstand an equal intensity of 
loading. It may easily be seen from this how much more 
reliable are these figures for obtaining an idea of the 
work which the surfacing material must do than a mere 
tatement that a road carries so many thousands of ve- 


hicles or so many tons in a year. 
Studies of Paving Materials 
In the studies of paving materials, concrete was ruled 
out, since by comparative rattler tests it was shown that 
samples are abraded much faster than granite or vitrified 
brick. 


was deemed to be the delay which repairs would entail. 


The most serious objection to concrete, however, 


With the most favorahie conditions, a lane under repair 
would be closed to traffic for several days to allow the 
concrete to harden sufficiently to permit traffic over it. 
Granite was not deemed suitable for paving the wheel 
tracks, because of its high cost, because of the wide joints 
necessitated by the rough surfaces, and because an asphalt 
or tar filler must be used at the joints and it is there- 
fore difficult to form a smooth flush surface with the ad- 
jacent surface. Owing to its rougher character, it would 
tempt drivers to edge onto the smoother concrete and in- 
crease the danger of sideswiping. Cast iron or steel check- 
ered plates offer long life, but they become polished and 
slippery and are conducive to accidents. Unless firmly 
embedded in concrete, they will work loose and rattle, 
especially when non-skid chains are used, making the 
tunnels very noisy. Their replacement would be as dif- 
ficult as the replacement of concrete. 
tion cannot be given to asphalt in any form. 


nature, dark color and slipperiness practically preclude 


Serious considera- 
Its plastic 


its use in the tunnels. 
Paving brick is a suitable material, for it rivals grani 
aving brick Is a suitable material, for it rivals granite 
in strength and is more resistant to wear than concrete. 
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lt also meets all reasonable requirements as regards slip- no case has this form of construction been subjected to 

£3 periness, retaining its non-slippery surface without polish- the same intensity of loading as would occur in highwav 

ing. Ordinary paving brick laid in the standard manne tunnels. The concrete filling did not seem to be the 

would probably form as smooth a surface as it is possi- best type of filler for tunnel construction +) 

é ble to get, not excepting sheet asphalt, but in the tunnels siderable study of small-mesh and large-mesh grating of 

, a uniformly colored surface did not seem entirely satis- this type, it was decided to use steel grating for that el 

factory, because of the desirability of having some form ment of the paving strip, which would permit ready re 

4 of guide to " al clearances. If asphalt filler were used, moval and replacement, and to furnish additional weat 

; the probability that the entire roadway surface would be esistance if necessary, supplemented by brick cubes 

; ; black appeared objectionable, and brick would be no placed in the mesh of the grating as the element affording 
3 better In this respect than the eranite block pavement. traction. takine wear and resistin: slipperiness 

Experiments with Brick and Steel The wearing strips as designed consist of 3-inch square 

Construction mesh grating, 3 inches de p. built in sections 10 feet long 


Brick blocks 2) x 214 x 1%, inches are set with cement 


et A grating originally designed to be used filled with . 
j mortar into the pockets of the grating with the upper 


concrete to give a self-sustaining armored concrete bridge 


floor known as Tri-Lok construction had been developed — Wire-cut surface of the cubes flush with. or slightly above, 








‘4 by the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. This type of the adjacent steel. The 3/16-inch joints between the 
: construction has been used in a number of cases and ap bricks and the steel are filled with cement mortar Phe 
: pears to give satisfactory service wher installed. but in steel sections will be 24 or 30 inches wide and their outer 
a 

7 

. 

















a, 
® 
. < 
4 
B. 
THE EXPERIMENTAL SECTION OF STEEL-ARMORED BRICK PAVEMENT AT EAST KINGSBRIDGE ROAD. 
NEW YORK 


1. The completed section. The armored brick roadway appears as a bright patch next the right hand curb. 2. Inserting 
the mortar and brick cubes into the pockets of the grating. 3. The brick surface after tamping the blocks into place 
q 4. The final filling of the joints and dressing of the surface 5. The roadway completed. 6. Condition of the joint 
in the galvanized grating section after 15 months’ service. 7. Condition of the joints in the plain grating after 17 


months’ service 
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edges will be formed by steel angles instead of tees. The 
end bars of the sections will project about 3 inches beyond 


the sides and flare out. 


(he main roadway surface of the tunnels as proposed 
would consist of concrete in which shallow troughs or 
channels centered on the wheel tracks will be constructed. 
The edges of these channels Or troughs will be formed by 
continuous lines of steel angles, the upstanding legs of 
which will be cut out for a space of about 2 inches every 
10 feet where the grating sections will join. Small boxes 
formed of steel 4 x 4 inches in area, and of the depth of 
the trough, will be welded to the angles to span the 
openings and provide a recess into which the projecting 
Anchor bolts I- 
inch in diameter will be set in the center of the boxes. 


ends of the grating sections will fit. 


The grating sections will then be set into the troughs, 
after the bottom of the troughs has been covered with a 
shallow cushion of sand mixed with a bituminous mate- 
rial graded flush with the top of the horizontal legs of 
the trough angles. When the next section is placed, a 
small plate, large enough to cover the ends of the bars 
curving around the anchor bolt, will be slipped over the 
bolt, and the nut then screwed down. This will hold the 
section permanently in place and will prevent rocking. 
The pockets are then filled with sand and covered with a 
thin layer of mortar flush with the tops of the adjacent 


concrete and trough angles. 


The purpose of the mastic cushion is to prevent the 
accumulation of water. It is not required for support 
because the grating is amply strong to transfer the heaviest 
wheel loads directly to the side angles with no supports 
between. The grating is so strong that the deflection is 
not measurable with ordinary instruments. The 14-inch 
space between the brick and grating sections and the 
trough angles is to be filled loosely with sand or oakum 
very nearly to the top, then filled with an asphalt emul- 
sion to prevent the entry of water. The joints between 
successive sections are to be treated similarly. The sec- 
tions can be completely fabricated on land and delivered 
on the work as required. 


Replacement 


When it is necessary to replace a section which has be- 
come worn out or damaged, a new section can be taken 
out of storage and transported to the site. The mortar 
over the pockets is then knocked out and the nuts re- 
moved. By means of holes punched in the projecting 
ends of the end bars, the entire section can then be lifted 
out with hooks. Occasionally, small jacks or levers may 
be necessary if the side joints have been packed too tight- 
ly. The new section is then dropped into place, bolted 
down and recalked, the pocket refilled with sand and cov- 
ered with mortar, and the section is ready for use. The 
calking, if necessary, can be deferred to a time when 
traffic is light. The entire work of replacing a single sec- 
tion should not take more than one hour, and if a num- 
ber of sections are to be taken up and replaced, the work 
should not take more than 20 or 30 minutes per section. 


Experimental Section 


To determine the merits of this type of pavement in 
comparison with plain brick pavement and with the ordi- 
nary type of armored concrete, an experimental installation 
was made in the roadway of the undercrossing of Kings- 
bridge Road in New York City at the Grand Concourse, 
built by the Board of Transportation in connection with 
subway construction. Kingsbridge Road is one of the 
main traffic arteries connecting the easterly and westerly 
portions of Bronx Borough and carries a fairly heavy 
traffic. The result of the test installation so far shows 
the merits of armored brick pavement for use in wearing 
strips to resist extraordinarily heavy traffic, and also 
shows that standard brick pavement is the equal of other 
forms of pavements for highway streets and avenues, and 
in many respects is superior, 

By constructing concrete roadways with armored brick 
wearing strips instead of a granite block surfacing, it was 
estimated, a saving of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars could be effected in the length of the proposed tun- 
nel roadways. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT..-From a paper presented before the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Paving Brick Association 


Extraordinary Development of Express Highways in the New York Region 


REPORT of a survey of public works construction 

throughout the New York Region, which was made at 

the fourth annual meeting and dinner of the Regional 
Plan Association on June 8, shows, among other things, an 
extraordinary development during the last four years of 
modern express highways. Of this type of highway for gen- 
eral traffic, both trucks and passenger vehicles, 103 miles 
have been either constructed since 1928 or had final plans 
adopted, in contrast with only 34% miles previously existing. 
’reliminary studies have been made for an additional 76 
miles. 

On the subject of express highways, the report says in 
part: 

“Express highways, supplementing the modern parkways 
restricted to passenger vehicles, are one of the significant 
developments in new principles of highway planning. They 
include those routes whose chief characteristic is the elimina: 


tion of all, or at least the most important, road intersections 
at grade. Still a novelty in 1928, they have passed the ex- 
perimental stage and become an important part in the of- 
ficial highway program of the states, counties and municipali- 
ties in the metropolitan area.* 

“The proposed regional highway system, as presented four 


years ago, included 253 miles of express highways. The 
progress since then amounts to almost three-fourths of this 
mileage and includes, in New Jersey, some important routes 
in addition to those contemplated in the Plan.” 

The Regional Plan Association issues a warning that unless 
adequate protection is afforded express routes against inten- 
sive roadside development of unsuitable character, they will 
suffer greatly in both appearance and efficiency. A leading 
traffic expert has estimated that a lack of such protection may 
result ultimately in decreasing the efficiency of the highway 
from one-half to two-thirds of its capacity. 


If it is found possible to supply roadways open to com- 
mercial traffic that are as satisfactory from the point of view 
ot both the traffic and the public as the parkway is for pas- 
senger traffic, the situation will be greatly relieved. The pro- 
vision of an extra roadway for commercial traffic, as _pro- 
jected in the Pelham - Port Chester Parkway in Westchester 
County, will be watched with interest as one of the most sig- 
nificant attempts yet made to solve this problem. 

*The extent and wide distribution of express highway progress is 


shown in the map on the front cover of this issue of THe American Crry, 
which also indicates the remaining routes in the proposed regional system. 
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Pumps and Their Places—Part Il 


By L. R. DOUGLASS 


Construction Engineer, Denver, Colo. 


Air-Lift Pumps 


The third general class of pumps is the air-lift, the 
use of which is commonly confined to well pumping. 
(1) the part that 
goes into the well; and (2) the air compressor and equip- 
ment which is on the surface. 


The pump is composed of two elements: 


The pump proper and its 
apparatus consist of two pipes and a footpiece. One pipe 
is the discharge pipe, called the eduction pipe, and the 
other is an air line which takes the air down to the foot- 
piece, which is on the eduction pipe. The function of the 
footpiece is to create a physical mixture of the air and 
the water. Contrary to the common idea, the air pressure 
does not blow the water up the eduction pipe; instead, the 
mixture of air and water causes a unit volume of wate 
and air to be lighter in weight than water alone. Since it 
is lighter in weight, it rises in the eduction pipe because it 
is overbalanced by the greater weight of the water outside. 

Since the success of the operation depends on the mix- 
ture of water and air, it is necessary for the footpiece to 
effect a proper mixture. It also follows that the eduction 
pipe must be of a definite diameter for the amount of 
water to be pumped, so that the mixture of air and water 
will be stable. 


and no discharge of water will take place. 


Otherwise, the air will slip by the water 
If the diam- 
eter of the eduction pipe is too large, this separation of 
air and water will take place. If it is too small, there 
will be too much friction between the ascending column 
of water and the pipe. 

At the top of the well, the water strikes a separator 
which serves to remove the air from the water. The air 
lift must have an open discharge at the top for efficient 
operation. There may be an elbow at the top of the educ- 
tion pipe connected to a horizontal pipe leading the wate: 
over to one side, but any arrangement that would operate 
io offer resistance or create a back pressure on the ascend- 
ing column must be avoided. 

There are three methods of installing the air and educ- 
tion line. The common one, known as the standard, is 
for the air line to be on the outside of the eduction line 
and run down the well parallel to it. The central system 
carries the air line down inside the eduction line, and the 
water rises between the two. The third system consists 
of having the eduction line on the inside of the air line, 
the air going down the annular space between the outside 
The de- 
cision as to which system to use depends on the cross- 
sectional area of the well and the amount of water to be 
pumped. 


of the eduction pipe and the larger air line. 


For an air lift to work, there must be a certain amount 
of submergence. That is, the footpiece must be sub- 
merged below the water level or pumping level in the 
well by a sufficient amount to overbalance the less dense 


column of air and water. This amount of submergence 


An Outline of the Pros and Cons 
of Different Kinds of Pumps 
in the Water Works 


of the Average-Sized Community 


varies from as much as 65 per cent for a lift of 50 feet to 
35> and 40 per cent for lifts up to LOO and 500 feet 

The chief advantage of an air lift is that there is no 
moving part or machinery in the well and consequently 
nothing upon which sand or suspended matter may cause 
undue wear. The alr compresso! is lox ated in the engine 
room on the surface, where it can receive proper attention 
and service. It is in itself a reliable and dependable piece 
of equipment. The air lift can be operated successfully 
in holes of any practical size and in holes that are crooked 
and unsuited for any other type of pump. It can deliver 
more water from a well with sufficient capacity to delive: 
than any other type of pump which can be installed in a 
well. The efficiency depends upon the particular instal 
lation. Using a two-stage compressor, it is possible to 
obtain an over-all efficiency of from 35 to 38 per cent 
This is a maintained efficiency and one which does not 
fall off with use. 

The principal disadvantages of the air lift are the 
necessity for making the well deeper than is required for 
other types of pumps in order to secure adequate sub 
mergence of the air outlet. the intermittent nature of the 
flow from the well, and the relatively low efliciencies de 
veloped. There is no partic ular oO! limiting capa ity, and 
air lifts are successfully delivering 500 to 600 gpm on 
lifts up to 100 or 500 feet. 


Pump Foundations 
In setting a pump, it should be placed on a concrete o1 


masonry foundation, never on wood if the setting is to be 


permanent, as wood rots in time, causing settlement, with 
leaky 


The pumps should be set as ¢ lose to the source of 


consequent joints and probably troublesome ait 
leaks. 
supply as possible, and may receive water by a gravity 
flow where it is set below the level of the source of sup 
ply. or by suction where it is set above that source. In 
any case, the inlet or suction pipe should be sufficiently 
large to admit a full supply of water, and as short and 
direct as possible, and should have a minimum ol valves 
and fittings. Where the inlet pipe is a suction pipe, the 
operation of drawing water to the pump Is one ol creating 
a vacuum in the suction pipe, which is then filled by at 
mospheric pressure. It therefore follows that before a 
pump will work properly under these conditions, it must 
be able to create such a vacuum or, as it is commonly 
termed, “prime” itself. It is necessary that the suction 
pipe be completely airtight and have no pockets where ait 
might be entrapped. On high or long suction lines. a 
foot-valve should be used and when used it should have a 


It is often 


net area in excess of that of the suction pipe. 
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advisable or necessary to provide a priming pump of some 
characte While the reciprocating pump can normally 
prime itself by piston action, the centrifugal pump usually 
does not. It must, therefore, either be set below the water 
in order to prime itself, or always be provided with a foot- 
valve or a priming pump o1 both. The inlet should pitch 
up or rise from the pump, and the gate-valve on that line 
should be set with the stem horizontal so that the bon- 


net does not make an air trap. 


Comparison of Different Types of 
Pumps 


The discussion above covers the principal types of 
pumps under the three classifications which were previ- 
ously listed. There are other types, such as hydraulic ram 
jet pump, bucket or conveyor type, screw, ete. None, 
however, are used to any extent in water supply, and they 
are mentioned only as a matter of record. 

It would seem proper now, after outlining the different 
classifications and types, to make a broad comparison of 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of each classi- 


fication and type of pump: 


STEAM POWER RECIPROCATING PUMPS 


4dvantages Disadvantages 


Low in first cost Is complicated and requires expert 
Durable ittendance 

Flexible Ix massive and heavy 

Will operate against a high head Requires large floor space and 
High efficiency heavy foundations 

Large ipacities 


STEAM. OR POWER-DRIVEN PISTON OR PLUNGER PUMPS 


Durable High in first cost 

Capable of high suction lifts Massive and heavy 

Requires large floor space aud 
heavy foundations 

Not suitable for handling sandy 


Will operate against high heads 


water 
Limited in capacities 
Sudden stoppage may wreck the 
pumy 
Gives pulsating flow unless multi 
eviindered 
ROTARY PUMP 
sma nd upies smal floor High in first cost 
pace Not durable 
Flexible Has limited discharge 
Ea perate F Has limited capacity 
No priming required Not suitable for handling water 
(ive non pulsating flow with suspend 1 matter 
Sudden stoppage may wreck 
pump 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
Low first cost Must be multi-staged for high 
Durable pressures 
Small and requires little floor space Has narrow range of best efficiency 
und small foundations Must be primed it starting unless 
Simple to operate set with positive suction head 
Has non pulsating flow 
Suitable for direct connection to 
electr motor or steam turbine 
I irge pacity 


CENTRIFUGAL DEEP-WELL TURBINE PUMP 


Moderate first cost Comparatively low durability 
Small size requires little space Not flexible 
Simple to operate Has limited discharg: pressure 


Non-pulsating and large flow of Submerged moving parts 
water Fair mechanical efficiency 


Requires no priming 


DEEP-WELL AIR LIFTS 


Handles any kind of water 
Will pump more water from well high. 

than any other type of pump Comparatively low efficiency 
No submerged moving parts Requires extra well depth 


First cost plus compressor cost 6 


Will operate on a crooked hole Has intermittent flow 
Several wells can be pumped at a 
time 


Valves and Connections 


All valves should be gate-valves and either non-rising 
or rising stems, as may be preferred or as conditions may 
dictate. It is necessary with centrifugal or rotary pumps, 
and desirable for all types, that a check valve be used 
on the discharge, so that in case of any accident or power 
outage, water will not flood back either to the source of 
supply or into the pump station through a broken pump. 
The discharge should also be provided with a gate-valve 
for shut-off purposes to permit repairs or other work on 
the pump. 

Where two or more pumps are operating either in paral- 
lel or in series, connection should be made to the main 
discharge header with 45-degree elbows and Y-branches. 
and where elbows are used they should be of as long 
radius as possible. Tees should be avoided. The size of 
the discharge or delivery pipes should be such as to reduce 
friction losses to a practical minimum and be run in as 
direct a line as practicable and free from sharp bends. 
All displacement or reciprocating pumps should be pro- 
vided with vacuum and air chambers on both the inlet 
and discharge pipes in order to take up the irregularities 
of flow due to intermittent or irregular action and to act 
as a cushion against injurious shocks. The size of the 
air chamber depends on the conditions; that is, for a high- 
speed pump operating against a high head, it would be 
larger than for a low-speed pump and a low head. Its 
function is to prevent shock. 


Selecting Proper Pumping Machinery 
for Given Conditions 


The basis for the selection of the pumping machinery 
itself should be suitability for the particular job at hand, 
reliability, durability and economy, with consideration of 
kinds of fuel or power available, building space necessary, 
foundations required, and type of pumping. The pump- 
ing station as a whole should bear rigid analysis as to its 
errangement, reliability and promptness of service, first 
cost, operating cost, maintenance, and last, but not least, 
simplicity and avoidance of unnecessary complications in 
operating details. The location of the station is influenced 
by the source of supply, source of power, and the dis- 
tribution system which it is to supply. 

The number of pumping units contained in the plant is 
determined from consideration of the total load on the 
plant, the minimum and maximum demand, the variations 
that occur between these limits, fire protection and stand- 
by service. The least efficient set-up is where the pumps 
discharge directly into the mains, in which case the total 
capacity must be equal to the maximum demand, and 
adaptations to variations must be provided by series and 
parallel operation of two or more units. Even though 
several units may be selected and the several loads care- 
fully adjusted to proportioned capacities, it is seldom pos- 
sible to satisfactorily select a range of units that will ef- 
ficiently meet all conditions. Furthermore, control is apt 
to become complicated and operation difficult. Also, un- 
der this system of pumping, attendance is required the 


full 24 hours of the day. 


The most efficient condition is to pump into a storage 
reservoir or elevated steel tank of sufficient capacity to 
provide for daily and hourly demand variations and fire 
service. This arrangement permits the pumps to be op- 
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most efficient rate, and variations in sea- 


erated at their 
sonal and monthly demands can be taken care of by re- 


serve units. 
many variations: each 
different in their de- 


to divide the total load 


Between these two limits are 
is its own problem and all are 
tails. The objects is. in any case, 
on the pumping plant among the various units so that each 
one may operate at its rated and consequent efficient ca- 
pacity. It is also a fundamental requirement that the 
proper design of any pump station should provide for 
duplicate and standby service of such capacity as to al- 
ways insure the maintenance of an adequate supply for 
any normal emergency. The ratio of capacity of this 
standby service to the total of the plant is a question of 
individual condition and design, and also the require- 


Where electric 


that is transmitted from a distance, the standby service 


ment of the underwriters. power is used 
should be operated by another source of power, normally 


an internal-combustion engine, unless there is sufficient 


CITY for 


JULY, 


1933 





storage to carry over any possible length of px 
age or breakdown. 
The cost of pumping water 1s usually the largest op 


erating expense of a water-works system If a gravily 


supply can be SOC ured within any re isonably compat ilive 
first cost, its installation will eliminate much future ex 
pense and not a few troubles All operating mechanisms 
of whatever type require more or less constant atten! 
break 


and howevel! well designed are subject to wear. 


— 
and maintenance. Much of this can be avoided by intelli 
gent and skillful operation, but no plant, large or small 
will run itself without care and supervision When a 
pumping plant is built, it must be regarded as a pul he 
institution of primary importance to the community Its 


continuity of service must be dependable, and its layout 


and efficiency must be such as will properly safeguard 


both the public welfare and the public dolla: The final 


requirement is competent and capable operation 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper deliver before the Rocky M 
tain Section, American Water Works Ass ation 


A Consulting and Research Service for 
Cities. Counties and States 


TINE national organizations in the field of government 
N announce the incorporation, as a cooperative enterprise, 
of the Public 

and research agency for cities, counties, states. and other 


Administration Service, as a consulting 
gov 
officials to 
bring about constructive economy in government by revising 


ernmental units. The Service will aid public 
and installing budget and other financial systems. by design 
ing work programs, and improving organization and methods 
This consulting service will be done on a non-profit basis, and 
at the invitation of public officers and in friendly collabora 
tion with them. 

At the same time, the Service will formulate and distribute 
standard practices and advanced methods of conducting gov 
ernmental affairs, and will carry on joint research projects 
in administration for its constituent organizations, the results 
of which will be published through its Division of Publica 
tions. 

The governing board of the Service. which will determine 


Its policies, consists of the executive directors and secretaries 


of nine national agencies, all but one of which have thei 
headquarters in Chicago: American Legislators’ Association: 
\merican Municipal Association (the federation of state 


American Public Welfare Asso 
Research 


leagues of municipalities) ; 
Governmental 
City Managers’ 


ciation; Association; International 
Association; Municipal Finance Officers’ As 
sociation; United States Conference of Mayors; and National 
Municipal League (of New York). The office of the Service 
is at 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, III. 

The Service is to be a continuation and expansion of the 


work heretofore carried on by the Research Committee of the 


Managers Association. On behalf of the 


Uniform Street and Sanitation Records, rep 


International City 
Committee on 


resenting the International Association of Public Works Of 
ficials and ten other national agencies, the same staff has 
already installed records and accounting systems and budget 
ing procedure for public works in over twenty cities. and has 


guided more than a hundred cities in adopting the Con 


mittee’s standard practices Testimony from these cities 

unanimous that substantial savings and improvement in ser 
vices have resulted. Donald C. Stone and Gustave A. Mos 
directed this work. will be Director and Chief Ac 


Consulting and Research Division of Public 


who have 
countant of the 
Administration Service. See third item on page 69 of tl 
Issue, 

Service will be 


In its expanded form, the prepared to 


stall budgets. general accounting systems. tax bill t 


counting, special assessment records and procedure, publi 


utility accounting and billing, public works records. police re 


ords, welfare records and cost accounting systems, hospital 


financial and cost systems, centralized purchasing. and pet 
sonnel studies and systems. It will plan the re-organization 
of an entire governmental structure or of a single department 
or office. It will have at its disposal not only its staff experts 
but the experienced members of the staffs of its constituent or 
ganizations; and when appropriate it will call in specialist 
of national reputation. 

The Service will take over the 
graphs on problems of government and administration former 
Municipal Administration Set 


Director of Publications 


publication ot the mono 


ly issued under the name of 
vice. Charles S. Ascher is the 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


GORDON BAILEY succeeded Gordon M. MacPhail 
@ as City Manager of Woodstock, N. B.. in May. 
J. W. Bliss was appointed the first City Manager of 

Minot, N. Dak., on May 9. 

E. H. Crofoot, City Water Superintendent, was appointed 
City Manager of Mason City. lowa, on May 22. 

W. P. Edmonson became City Manager of Pontiac, Mich., 
on May 23, to succeed William B. Schmuhl. 

Charles W. Deterding, Jr., was appointed the first county 
executive under the new charter in Sacramento County, Calif. 

H. C. Laughlin, Director of Finance, Kenosha, Wis.. is now 
City Manager of that city. 


George Liddle succeeded T. J. Pedler Superintendent 
of Muskegon Heights, Mich.. in May 
Fred Mi Lockwood was recently appointed City Manager ot 


San Diego. Calif. 

T. J. Pedler recently succeeded Burt P 
ager of Muskegon, Mich. 

A. E. Stockburger became the 


tura. Calif. on June 15. 
W. M. Wiggins is the first City Manager of Wilson. N. ( 


Hatch as City Man 


first City Manager of Ven 


ORIN F. NOLTING 
Assistant Director, The Internat City Managers’ A ' 





Neglected Tract Made Beautiful | 
and Useful for $3,000 





* 
By MICHAEL M. CHUDY 
City Assessor, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

NEVERAI ears ago the city of Johnstown purchased 
“ i tract of land for some $250,000. It had once beer 
a nal 

1 natural beauty-spot, but had become covered with 

underbrush and was completely out of use. In meeting 
the recent need for unemployment relief, through the 
efforts of Dan R. Schnabel, a member of the City Coun- ' 
cil, and the local Emergency Relief Committee, a plan 
was worked out whereby some real good could be derived 
at no additional cost to the city. 

Mr. Schnabel put a number of men at work on the neg- 
lected tract. first in grading and draining the land. for it 
was discovered that a swamp, part of an old lake bed, , 
was making the entire open field unusable. Ditches av- 
eraging 3!5 feet deep and 2 feet wide were dug and filled 
to within several inches of the surface with slag; the top 
soil was then restored Thus the semi-swamp land was 

ide usable 

Seven tennis courts were built and drinking fountains S 
installed at the courts and other points. Walks, drains, 
etc., were made around the courts, and spectators’ benches 
were built on the grounds. Three horseshoe courts were 
laid out and six safety swings were put up. A refresh- 
nent stand and caretaker’s storeroom, and a toilet build- 
ing, were erected. All this was done with relief labor. 
the only cost being for material—and much of that was 
donated. ' 

Next, the underbrush was cleaned out of the wooded 
section; dead wood was cut down and sawed into kindling 
for picnickers \ pavilion was built according to the 
tate plan of construction. Out of an almost inexhaustible 

upply of field stone on the hillside, outdoor ovens were 
built, and shelters were erected over them, using lumbet 
from the woods. 

lwo old springs were rediscovered. The city and state 
hacteriologists tested the water and pronounced it un- 
usually pure, and at once the springs were utilized. 
(mong the relief workers were a number of skilled stone 
masons, so that some very beautiful stone work was done. 
Many tables were built on the srounds to provide for 
picnickers \ distinctive touch of beauty was brought 
about by the erection of two rustic bridges. Beautiful 
field-stone entrances were made, giving a very inviting 
effect to the park. 

If the figures were not at hand to prove that the entire 
beautification cost was less than $3,000, it would soon VIEWS IN ROXBURY PARK, JOHNSTOWN, PA : 
improbable that so much work could have been done with At top, looking from the slope of the park 
so little money. The grove, now known as Roxbury Pe ne 1 ged pene aoa a bee ype ag ~ . 
Park, is a great attraction to the people of Johnstown ec gp Ry ge? = picture the children F 


i j it j ree g > ty ings make a happy combination. rs 

> § x af “verything in it is free and the safety swings make a PP) : 

mgr nap en aaa . : yt ’ The bridge shown at the bottom has the name E 
to the owners of it—the public. of the park worked out in the rustic side panel § 
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Equitable Adjustment 


of Charges 


for Treating Trade Wastes—I 


By SHEPPARD T. POWELL 


Consulting Chemical Engineer, Baltimore, Md. 


RADE waste problems are the ultimate sequence ol 
industrial expansion. The more highly a commu- 

nity is industrialized, the greater will be the need 
for waste control. The magnitude and diversity of these 
problems are increasing so rapidly, in many localities, 
that effective control and abatement of existing and future 
pollution of land, air and water appears to be an almost 
insurmountable task. This condition is particularly dis- 
quieting in view of the existence of many federal, state 
and municipal control boards and commissions created 
within the past few years. It would be unfair and mis- 
leading to indicate that their various agencies have not 
made an earnest effort to cope with the situation or to 
presume that all such efforts have been in vain. In cer- 
tain sections, marked improvement has resulted from in- 
telligent legislation and cooperative effort between these 
Notwithstanding 


these hopeful signs, it is an established fact that indus- 


regulatory bodies and the industries. 
trial waste problems are outstripping the best effort of 
those whose function it is to effect an economical and ra 
tional balance between intelligent regulation and indus- 
trial expansion. 

The present discussion will be limited to the waste prod 
ucts discharged into surface watercourses, or into mu- 
nicipal sewerage systems. 

Possibly the best definition of waste is that proposed by 
lr. Andrews as “matter with the wrong environment.” It 
is conceded that, in many industries, waste by-products 
are created which must be disposed of rapidly, in orde: 
that the industries may continue to operate. How then 
may this be accomplished without unduly penalizing the 
specific industries or placing a burden upon others in the 
communitty? The solution of these problems is an eco- 
nomic question of far-reaching effect which may not be 
accomplished merely by the passage of regulatory laws 
based upon preconceived ideas of industrial efficiency o1 
upon a generalization of desired conditions. 

Many laws regulating trade waste stream pollution are 
inadequate, since there is insufficient knowledge for the 
evaluation of pollution intensity of the contaminating 
materials. This deficiency is universally recognized. The 
only available recognized standard measurement is the 
oxygen-consuming index of the specific wastes expressed 
in terms of biochemical oxygen demand. From these 
data an attempt is made to evaluate the prejudicial effect 
of industrial by-products in terms of equivalent sewag: 
volume or equivalent population contributing specifi 
volumes of domestic sewage. Under conditions restricted 
to organic wastes or other reducing agents, such a measure 
is relatively satisfactory. All waste products, however, do 
not fall within this group and regulations of the quality 
and quantity of such substances for discharge into streams 


are grouped under the general discretionary power ol 


legal authorities. Equitable regulation frequently is dif 
ficult and engenders a spirit of distrust between the in 


dustries and regulatory groups 


Responsibility of Industries 


One of the primary causes of the existence of this great 
problem may be traced to the wasteful practices which are 
prevalent in almost every industry lhe present economi: 
difficulty is focusing attention on this situation and may 
result in curbing steam pollution far more effectively) 
than has heretofore been possible by governmental regu 
lation. In the past, too much attention and effort has been 
directed to trade waste treatment when the solution has 
rested upon trade waste prevention \ thoughtful review 
of American industries must reveal the fact that ou 
financial success in many cases has resulted. not because 


of efficiency. but in the absence: ol proper management 


The present difficulties arising from industrial waste 
would largely disappear if the same degree ol research 
and development which has energized industries were 
applied to these problems 


Unfortunately, the ipproach 


for relief has been directed toward correction and not 


prevention and, except in isolated cases, constructive r 
search has not been the motivatine force in the search 
for relief. 

Ina creat many instances the waste matter has no mat 
ketable value oO! the cost of reclam ition exceeds the mat 


ket price of the products recovered Unfortunately. this 
is generally an assumed condition for which there is no 
supporting evidence [his attitude is frequently respon 
sible for vacillating industrial policies prevalent in many 
districts. As has been previously indicated, trade wast 
investigation and correction cannot be solved by any uni 
versal treatment. rhe types ol industrial by product 
cover a wide range and frequently are complex con 


f 


pounds the elimination of which requires the services ¢ 


persons highly specialized in plant design and control 
Although there are no standard forms of treatment el 
eralized investigative procedure is possible and, when 


properly planned and intelligently carried out, serves to 


point the way to adequate corrective measures, No i 
telligent o1 equitable policy can be developed inte i 
thoroughgoing study as outlined has been made and the 
data collected analyzed with respect to all interests i 
volved. Many of the stream pollution investigations have 
included certain phases of these problems, but few, if 
any, have studied the broader economic aspects or an il 
yzed the conditions in respect to all of these factors. ‘| he 


failure to visualize the existing situation may be traced 
largely to a restricted viewpoint of the investigators and 
the over-emphasis on purely localized interests at the ex 


pense ot the broader economik losses 
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Industries creating liquid wastes are faced with the al- 
ternative of absorbing such by-products within their plants 
or discharging them directly, or through public or pri- 
vale sewage systems, into inland or coastal waterways. 
Disposal in an equitable manner is of paramount interest 
and is dependent upon three major factors, namely, (a) 
character and volume of products produced, (b) loeation 
of the industries and availability of watercourses. and 
(¢ idequate sewerage facilities. From the viewpoint 
of the manufacturer, all wastes which cannot be easily 
and economically recovered may be removed most satis- 
factorily by discharging them into surface watercourses 
If the rights of others were not a consideration, such a 
procedure might be condoned. W atercourses have a lim- 
ited and definite capacity for assimilating waste products, 


but beyond these limits nuisances arise. 


Disposal by Dilution 


Disposal of wastes by dilution only is a function of the 
character of the products discharged into the diluting 
body of water and the existing or future pollution load 
on the specific body of waters. Disposal by dilution is a 
Difficulties 


arise only when the pollution load exceeds the safe purifi- 


practical procedure and is practiced widely. 


cation of the natural watercourse. The interpretation of 
common laws controlling water pollution varies but gen- 
erally follows substantially that given in Lord Macnaght- 
ens summary in the case of Young v. Sankier Distillery 
Company et al., decided by the British House of Lords in 
1893 \ portion of this record is as follows: 


\ ’ prietor is entitled to have the water f the stream 
on ti I h f which his property lies flow down a t has been accus 
tomed ~ down to his property, subject to the ordinary use of the 
flov rt water by ipper proprietor ind to such further Ise if any on 
their part cont tion with their property as may be reasonable under 
tl Every riparian proprietor is thus entitled to the water 
of | trean t t natura flow without ensible diminution or in 
cr " nsil ilteration in character or quality Any 
inva r f tl right causing actual damage or calculated t found a 
claim w ! ripen into an adverse right entitled the party injured 
t I irt 


The principles laid down in this decision apply in veneral 
to pollution of streams by municipalities, individuals, or 
industries. 

Equitable stream control measures are difficult owing 
to the deficiency of our knowledge to determine quantita- 
tively pollution intensity factors of miscellaneous waste, 
and to a lack of uniformity of laws extant in states con- 
tizuous to interstate or coastal waterways. It is difficult to 
conceive that a simple standard can be devised that de- 
termines the admission or rejection of contaminating ma- 
terials into waters. Considering the factors involved in 
the problem, adequate adjustment must rest largely upon 
the judgment and experience of the person or persons in 
whom regulatory control is invested. 

It is axiomatic that the discharge into streams of cer- 
tain types of matter should be prohibited. In this group 
are all products that are certain to result in fire hazards, 
or are definitely deleterious to the health, life or com- 
fort of persons. Aside from these specific by-products, 
the admission into watercourses of many waste products 
with or without previous treatment frequently leads to 
controversy, since the decision is largely a matter of view- 
point of the various groups involved in the controversy. 
Since these conditions exist, ultimate stream control meth- 
ods to be equitable and effective must rest upon an edu- 


cational program and an enlightened conception of eco- 
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nomic factors involved. A careful survey of the major 
stream pollution programs will reveal the importance of 
this viewpoint. In the final analysis the solution of the 
problem is strictly a function of the industries, since it 
involves their own welfare and development. It is dif- 
ficult to understand, therefore, why trade waste correc- 
tion is so seldom initiated by the offending group but is 
given serious consideration only after pressure from legal- 
ly authorized groups. 

This condition was demonstrated in a recent investiga 
tion. A steel mill in the East was discharging fairly 
large quantities of pickling liquors into a stream from 
which cooling water was drawn for use in surface con- 
densers by a large public utility. The electric company 
The acid 


waste resulted in loss of condensor tubes to the extent 


furnished power to the offending steel mill. 


of about $5,000 a year. The utility company refused to 
discuss the matter, since the mill in question was a con 
sumer of power. The interesting sequence of this con- 
dition is that the power company could have utilized the 
pickling liquor waste as a coagulant for clarification of 
the boiler feed water, and the two properties were suf- 
ficiently close to have pumped the waste directly to the 
water purification plant. 

\ similar case of pollution of a stream in Maryland by 
pickling liquors was partially corrected without any capi- 
tal investment. In this instance the annual cost of sul- 
phuric acid was reduced $25,000 per year, merely by 
accurately controlling the dumping of the waste. Prior 
to the investigation these wastes were discharged whenever 
the operator decided such was necessary, the test proce- 
dure being merely to taste the pickling liquor and so de- 
termine its strength. The saving noted was effected by 
placing this operation under laboratory control procedure. 


An Unnecessary Loss 


The writer recently investigated an industry on_ the 
eastern seaboard which has sustained a loss of salable 
grease amounting to more than $500,000 within a period 
of ten years and has expended, in addition, upward to a 
hundred thousand dollars on legal and expert fees in 
defense of damage suits resulting from the grease dis- 
charged into a tidal water. By a relatively simple re- 
covery system not only the grease from this industry 
could be recovered but also a large amount of organic 
material for which there was a ready market. The pro- 
posed recovery system could have produced a liberal re- 
turn on the capital investment. The works closed be- 
fore the proposed system was installed. These examples 
are by no means rare cases but indicate a state of affairs 
which is prevalent in many highly industrialized centers. 

Pulp and paper mill manufacturers through the Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association reported that with a capital 
expenditure of as little as $41,000, fiber losses have been 
reduced from $160,000 to $30,000 annually. These frank 
admissions of enormous losses constitute a serious indict- 
ment against existing extravagances which are duplicated 
to a greater or lesser degree in practically every im- 
portant industry in this country. In face of these facts 
it is difficult to account for the general apathy which, up to 
the present time, has been manifested toward all indus- 
trial waste problems and which has been dispelled only 
by pressure from health authorities or similar groups. 


(To be continued in the August issue) 
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Renovating 
a Sewage Disposal 


Plant 


By P. J. GOODWIN 


Conservation Engineer, State Board of Control. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


COMPLETE sewage disposal installed 
in 1918 at the Weston State Hospital for the insane 
in Weston. Lewis County, W. Va.. on the banks 

of the West Fork River. 


patients and the necessary help and staff for their care 


plant was 


This hospital houses about 1.600 
ind maintenance. The per capita water consumption is 
high. owing to the character of the institution, and the 
wage. of course, is rather objectionable, on account of 
The West 


Fork River is a small stream that practically ceases to flow 


he type of patients cared for in the hospital. 


in the late summer months, and yet it is the only source of 
located further 
This sewage treatment plant. we be- 
lieve, was the second of its kind in West Virginia in 1918, 


ind the cooperation of the state in its establishment to 


water supply for the city of Clarksburg, 


down the stream. 


help clean up the pollution in this stream is most note 


worthy. 
The Original Treatment Plant 


collec- 
lion sump and pump house, dis harge line to treatment 
te, Imhoff tank, sludge bed, dosing chamber, trickling 


settling basin, 


The plant consists of a complete sewer system 


filter bed, chlorinating house, secondary 
and effluent line. The main sanitary sewer empties into a 
mmbination screen and collector basin at the pump house. 
wh re the large non-soluble solids and rags are removed. 
[he sewage is then pumped through about one-half mile 

cast iron discharge line to the treatment plant site and 
delivered into a large Imhoff tank. 
ng from the pump plant is relieved of its heavier solids. 


Here the sewage com- 


By a change of velocity, proper baffling, and a long re- 


tention period, the solids are collected in the bottom of 
ihe Imhoff tank, where they are subject to septic action. 
(he liquid, containing only a small amount of fine, light 
solids, flows to the dosing chamber. After septic action is 
complete in the Imhoff tank. a brown sludge is left in the 
bottom. This is drawn off about twice yearly to the sludge 
bed, where it dries quickly into a non-offensive fertilizer. 

The drain from the sludge bed filter goes direct to the 
The dosing chamber. 
hich receives the effluent from the Imhoff tank, is slightly 


elevated above the trickling filter and is equipped with 


chlorinator house for sterilization. 


automatic flush valves to release the liquid periodically 
) the spray heads over the main filter bed. By this proc- 


ess the effluent is aerated and prope-ly disiributed over 
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the surface of the filter bed where the finer, float ol ds 
ire deposited, while the filtered liquid passes on Into the 
Here the effluent is thor 
ized with chlorine and passes into the final settling basin 
end of the 


le idine to the rivet he 


chlorinating house oughly steril 


After passing over a wide weir at the basin. it 
is discharged into the sewer line 
low the water dam and the 


In the treatment of the 


town 

sewage at Weston Stat Hospital 
in excellent record has been maintained for the past lew 
years, as evidenced by the weekly bacte riologic al tests con 
ducted by the Chief Chemist of the Clarksburg Water 
Board. An effluent many times pure! than the river water 


is constantly maintained. 
Reconstruction Increases Efficiency 


Owing to the fact that the plant was installed in the 


tress period of 1918 when labor and material were both 
hard to get and hard to control. the plant began to de 
teriorate, and in 193] an appropriation was made fé ts 
reconstruction. An inspection showed that the concrete 


had begun to weaken. that some soft stone in the filter 


hed was disintegrating, that the discharge line was con 


stantly failing on account of pressure disturbances and 


the type of joint originally used, that the pumps were in 


correctly designed and ineflicient. and that maintenance 
and operating costs were too high It was in the rebuild 


vears ol experience 


ing of this small plant, with twelve 
in the operating of it, that many faults were corrected and 


valuable data obtained. It will be of special interest to 


those contemplating the installation of small sewage dis 
posal plants to have the benefit ol this experience il d to 
know that by correct design such plants may be opora‘ed 


and maintained at very low cost 

stands oO low ground and is ( 
collection imp In the ear ol 
this building is the electric tr 


The pump hous 
diately in front of the 
insformer substation which 
furnishes the current for operating the sewage pump d 


the automatic float switches by which the pun ps are aut 


matically controlled to handle the varvir c flow to the pil 


The former pumps were of the double suction centrif 


0-hp alternating cur 


ugal type, each being driven bv a 
Each had a rated capar 


a total head cf 130 feet \r illv. each of the pumps 


rent motor. t ft OVO pi iwainsl 


18 PHI 








ONE OF THE NEW SEWAGE PUMPS, SHOWING 
THE DOUBLE CHECK VALVES AND THE AIR 
CHAMBER TO REDUCE LINE SHOCK 


when operating with free impellers required 32 bhp to 


operate, and the line shock or water-hammer was very ex- 


cessive on stopping. The impellers, being of the enclosed 
type, were narrow and consequently partly clogged a great 
deal of the time, cutting down the « apac ity. This required 
the cleaning of the impellers once or twice a day. The 


shock on the line discharge was so great that repair to pipe 
joints was a weekly affair, and sometimes this class C cast 


iron line was completely split open. 
New Pumping Units Cut Costs 


lo overcome the expense of excessive current use and 
maintenance, new pumping equipment was _ installed. 
Great care was given to the choice of pumps to insure non- 
clogging qualities, high efficiency and proper capacity. 
The choice was a 220-gallon-per-minute Allis-Chalmers 
pump operating against a head of 96 feet. This pump is 
of the single suction type capable of passing 2-inch blocks 
and originally designed as a stock pump for the paper in- 
dustry. It is efficient, requiring only 8.62 hp to drive, and 
is connected to a 10-hp motor. 
in the frictional pumping head, and operating on nearly 
one-fourth the original demand, it has been possible to 
reduce the pumping cost and to save approximately $100 


By saving about 34 feet 


per month in current expense. 

There has been but one case of clogged impeller, and 
this occurred before the installation of the double system 
of check valves—one on the suction line and one on the 
discharge line. To insure against back flow, this double 
check valve system was installed, and it has never failed. 
'o minimize the line shock, an air chamber was put in the 
cap of the discharge check valve. Since the pumping 
plant was revamped, there have been only three line re- 
pairs, and these were at the places already weakened by 
the terrific shocks of the old dumping system, since the 
discharge line had not been tight except after the last 
repairs. 

The discharge line was not originally laid with a lead 
and oakum joint and, possibly owing to bad pouring of 
the original compound or to the action of sewage upon it, 
combined with water-hammer, the line was never satis- 


factory. It has been completely re-corked with lead and 


oakum, and the joints are giving us no trouble. 
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Repairing the Units in the Plant 


The original hopper baffles in the Imhoff tank gave way 
and had to be replaced. There were no cross-baffles in the 
tank as originally installed and of course this gave an 
opportunity for carrying over a larger portion of the 
final solids and placed a heavy burden upon the filter bed. 
Cross-baflfles were installed, and a great deal of improve- 
ment in the character of the effluent from the Imhoff tank 
was noted. The improvement showed up principally in 
the spray nozzles, which would previously stop up, owing 
to light material going through and clogging the nozzle. 

While the plant was being rebuilt, the entire under- 
drain system from the sludge bed was relaid. 

The dosing chamber concrete work was especially goo |, 
and the automatic flush valve was in good condition, so 
that it was not necessary to make any repairs on this tank. 
The main concrete walls of the filter bed, because of poor 


jmaterial and workmanship, were very much disintegrated, 


and the entire wall had to be replaced. In this work a 





mixture of 1:115:3 concrete was used and very fine, close- 
grained walls were the result. . 

The material in the filtering bed consisted of native 
sandstone, but because a small amount of soft, fine sand- 
stone was not eliminated from the original bed, it disinte- 
grated rapidly and the bed pooled in spots. The greater 
part of the bed consisted of hard native sandstone; 
samples of this were sent to the University testing labora- 
tory and proved equal to the best grades of prepared 
limestone and slag, even after twelve years’ service. 
Inasmuch as there was sufficient institution labor to 
wash and sort the stone, the entire filter bed was removed, 
washed and replaced, saving approximately $4,000 for 
new stone. 

There had always been a great deal of trouble with the 
cast iron extensions. They either corroded rapidly or split 
from weather exposure. The extensions have all been re- 
placed with cast bronze, and are giving much better service. 

The old type of chlorinator proved rather ineffective, 
for it was subject to freezing, so a Wallace & Tiernan type 
M.S.P.M. chlorinator, with a standard automatic water 
heater, was installed to slightly warm the water used in 
the chlorinator. 

As in the main walls of the filter, the walls of the final 
settling basin showed signs of disintegrating, and a com- 
plete new concrete final settling basin was poured, all at 
one time. The concrete is hard and dense, and shows no 
deterioration. No repairs were necessary to the effluent 
line leading from the final settling basin to the river. 


Beautifying the Plant 


After the plant was completely rebuilt and put into op- 
eration, the ground surrounding the different units was 
entirely regraded and grassed. On one side of the filter- 
ing bed was a ravine which at times washed under the 
corner of one of the walls, and this was drained by in- 
stalling a 36-inch tile line across the entire treatment plant 
site. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the assistance 
given in the rebuilding of this plant by Professor L. B. 
Carpenter of West Virginia University, in testing the ma- 
terials; and of the cooperation of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the State Board of Health, the Clarksburg Water 
Board, and J. A. Henry, plant engineer. 
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Water-Softening Plants for Small Cities 


r HE problem of designing water-softening plants for 
the small city, so that they will accomplish the de- 
sired results and be at once easy to finance and sim- 

le to operate, offers a field of study worthy of the engi- 

eer’s attention. Whether the engineer's remuneration on 
such small projects warrants the expenditure of time re- 
juired to properly care for the many details is anothet 
roblem. To be sure, some items of design can be so 
standardized that they may be applied to future projects: 
ut no general standardization seems possible with safety. 

Each city has conditions peculiar to itself; each project is 

in individual problem. 

[here are two elements of design which will be found 

apply to all small city conditions: the cost must be 
kept low, and operation must be made simple. To accom- 
plish these two objectives, much study may be necessary 
to scale-down conventional items of equipment to fit the 
capacity and financing requirements of the small mu- 
nicipality. Therefore, the designer must exercise con- 
siderable ingenuity, more perhaps than would be required 
for an orthodox layout of larger size. He must keep in 
nind that the plant operator may be not particularly well 
trained nor fitted to vary plant operation to meet fluctuat- 
ing conditions. Therefore, at every possible point con- 
stant conditions should be provided for. From the engi- 
neer’s viewpoint, the small city problem is intensely in- 
teresting, but it is one in which the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment must make up a large portion of his remunera- 


tion. 
The City’s Point of View 


Whether or not the small city should undertake the soft- 
ening of its water supply requires considerable thought. 
here is no denying the advantage of a soft water supply. 
[he enthusiasm of consumers for such a commodity after 
it has been developed seems almost unanimous, but its in- 
stallation requires a certain capital investment and equal- 
ly certain operating costs. If convenience rather than 
economy to consumers is the only visible result of these 
costs, then the plant must be classified as a luxury, and 
luxuries payable from the public purse are not too popu- 
lar during the present exchange of ideas on public econ- 
omy. 

It is quite easy to demonstrate on strictly conservative 
srounds that the soap saving to consumers by reason of 
reducing, say, a 20-grain water to 4 or 5 grains of hard- 
ness, will not only compensate for the capital and operat- 
ing expense of the softening plant, but will save the con- 
sumer most, if indeed not all, of his yearly water bill. 
This has been proved frequently despite the fact that the 
city has to soften all the water distributed in order that 
ihe small quantity actually needing softening by the con- 
sumer may be ready for delivery to him. In other words, 
the city has to soften fifty to eighty or more gallons per 
capita per day with its municipal plant, whereas the con- 
sumer only “breaks” two or three gallons per capita per 
day with soap for laundry, culinary and bathing purposes. 


By HOWARD R. GREEN 


Howard R. Green Company, Consulting Engineers, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


lake a city of 6.000 population using an average of 
a total of 


per day. the water drawn from relatively 


gallons per capita per day, o1 162.000 eallons 


shallow wells 


having the following analysis: 


Based on previously published municipal surveys, the 
operating cost comparison is about as given in the follow 


ing statement: 
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would approximate per year $10,080 00 
The cost of constructing the complete softening | r th 
conditions, using present-day construction at I hiner 
approximate s OOO 
Or a capital cost per capita ol S54 
Or a capital cost per consumer of 


It is therefore apparent that, even in this borderline 
case, the annual saving to the community is amply suf- 
ficient to finance the interest and principal retirement 
charges and would retire the total funded obligation in a 
very short period of years. 


Savings Are Individual, Not Municipal 


Unfortunately, however, the apparent handsome econo- 


mies enjoyed by the community do not 


appear on the 
books of the water department as increased income. The 
only new items appearing on the ledger are a substantial 
increase in the cost of operation of the municipal water 
department and the necessity of retiring the interest and 
principal of a new funded obligation. 

The obvious answer to the above financial situation is 
that if the city 


consumer should not object to having his wale! 


saves the consumer $6.72 per year, the 
rentals 
increased $2.72 per year, thereby leaving him a personal 
profit of $4.00 and assisting in retiring the capital expen 
diture of the city in slightly more than a 10-year period. 


But the public seldom takes an unbiased view when utility 
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rates are under consideration. An increase in rentals, be 
it ever so slight, does not tend to popularize the improve- 
ment which causes it, regardless of the benefits accruing 


to the consumer. 
Softer Water Increases Consumption 


s one possibility of additional revenues other 


Lhe re 


than an increase in rates. 


In municipal water-works sys- 
tems where conditions are at all acute or distasteful a dis- 
tinet reduction. in consumption per capita is evidence ‘d. 
Private wells and cisterns with their potential dangers 


come into popular use. An improvement in the quality of 


water delivered to the consumer may be reasonably ex- 
pecied to have the effect of increasing the consumption 
per capita without a proportional increase in operating 
costs This item of additional revenue cannot definitely 


be forecast, but there is litthe doubt that it exists and has a 


beneficial elect on the department’s balance sheet. 
The Small City Plant 


ihe greatest hurdle which the engineer accustomed to 


designing large waier softening installations must take 
in approaching the small city problem is to realize the 
change in ratios existing between various factors of con- 
trol as compared with the large municipal installations. 
lake, for example, a city of 2,000 population, the pump- 
ing records of which indicate that 70 gallons per capita 
per day is the maximum demand. So far as domestic 
consumption is concerned, this would require 140,000 
vallons per day. Obviously, the lowest first-cost plant to 
produce this quantity would be one which would operate 
uniformly 24 hours a day, or at the rate of approximately 
100 gallons per minute. At this point, the question of fire 
protection must be introduced. As a minimum require- 
ment, assume that %4-inch nozzles operating at 40 pounds 
pressure at the base of the play pipes are standard equip- 
ment in the town, and that two of these nozzles will be 
required for a 5-hour period. The total water consumed 
would approximate 212 gallons per minute, or something 
over 63,000 gallons for the period. This quantity of pro- 
duction must be provided for in the design of the plant, 
unless it is possible to by-pass the raw-water supply 
around the softening plant safely during a conflagration. 
Assuming that the water must be treated, this fire pro- 
tection reserve added to the maximum domestic consump- 
tion would bring the total requirement up to 203,000 
eallons per day, which is equivalent to a constant rate of 
140 gallons per minute. Therefore, with the plant operat- 
ing at this rate, the domestic consumption requirement 
could be produced in about 16 hours of operation. 

This lo-hour period of operation is too long for one 
‘ nployes to handle: therefore, two shifts would have to 
be arranged. As a conservative assumption, say that the 
only additional cost by reason of two-shift operation 1s 
the salary of the operator, and that this item would 
amount to $1,000 per year. Consideration must be given 
to the fact that this annual expenditure would pay 5 per 
cent interest upon and retire a principal amount of $12,- 
900 over the maximum 20-year legal financing period un- 
der which the city must work. It therefore appears that 
it would be economy to design the plant for a maximum 
expected domestic consumption on the basis of a 12-hour 
This would raise the rated ca- 


daily operation period. 
pacity of the plant to 200 gallons per minute in order to 
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produce the 140,000 gallons of daily consumption in a 
12-hour period. The possible 24-hour operating period 
would provide an ample factor of safety for fire pro- 
tection purposes. 

Another element prohibiting the scaling-down of the 
plant to a 24-hour continuous operation to produce the 
required domestic load is the shortage of elevated storage 
capacity usually discovered upon investigating conditions 
in the smaller cities. Far too often this storage capacity 
at a usable elevation is too small to carry over the peak 
domestic consumption period and still allow an adequate 
fire protection reserve. 

Still another element which indicates the inadvisability 
of designing a plant which must operate 24 hours a day 
to produce the combined domestic and fire protection re- 
quirements is the fact that in these small units the cost of 
duplicating certain major items of equipment is prohib- 
itive, and therefore the plant must be laid out of operation 
for a period of hours sufficient to complete ordinary main- 
tenance and repairs. 

None of the above items of influence run parallel with 
the requirements or conditions in‘ larger municipal plants. 
The ratio of fire protection to domestic requirements in 
the latter case is very much smaller. Unit construction 
usually provides for adequate duplication of equipment; 
24-hour operation in larger installations is a real econ- 
omy. All these things tend to keep the cost per capita of 
the plant lower as the population increases. 


Cost of Construction 


Owing to industrial and commercial demands, the con- 
sumption of water per capita in larger cities is normally 
one and one-half or more times as much as in smaller com- 
munities. Despite this fact, the economies of design pos- 
sible in the larger installations more than offset the ad- 
vantage thus gained by the small towns. 

If it be assumed that a complete large city plant can be 
constructed on the basis of $40,000 per million gallons 
per day capacity, and that the water consumption per 
capita, taking into consideration industrial and commer- 
cial requirements, is 100 gallons per day, a $40,000 in- 
vestment will provide for 10,000 population, or a cost per 
capita of $4.00. In the case of the smaller communities, 
this basic estimating price would probably rise to $60,000 
per million gallons capacity. If the per capita require- 
ment is 60 gallons per day, then a million-gallon plant 
would provide for a 16,666 population, or a per capita 
cost of about $3.60. But the above comparison is made 
on the basis of 24-hour operation, which probably could 
not be put into effect with any economy in the small town, 
and if a 12-hour operating schedule is adopted, the effect 
is to double the required capacity per capita with a like 
increase in construction costs, making the estimated ex- 
pense $7.20 per capita. 

While the above comparison of costs is purely illustra- 
tive, it does give a fair idea of existing conditions. The 
latter unit cost estimate should hold good at the present 
time for a population of approximately 4,000. For popu- 
lations over that amount, the unit cost should be decreased, 
and the reverse would be true in smaller communities. 

Based on the investigation of several small city proj- 
ects, it seems safe to generalize to the following extent. 
The public demands a potable water, but, having tolerated 
hard water supplies for years, it is not convinced in ad- 
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ince of the benefits or desirability of installing muni ipal munity will usually equal the total water bill of the con 
ftening works. Upon experiencing these benefits, it sumer, but he will usually object to sharing this savir 
4 omes enthusiastic. The installation of municipal soft with the water department in the form of increased ra‘ 
! g plants is not practi al in all cases, but it is possible Municipal water softening should not be the subject of 
a ake a definite forecast of results and cost in each case. veneral propaganda The decision as to its advisability 
; ere a potable soft water can be produced, the muni " any case should he ide only aft ine | 
il plant will show an increase in consumption and gros tion 


ns. but a loss in net revenue unless rates or rentals 


what increased. The saving in soap to the 


Maintenance of County Road Equipment 


Methods Used by Washtenaw County, Mich.. 
Keep Trucks in Prime Condition 


By LEIGH D. TOWNSEND 
Engineer Manager. Washtenaw County. 
Ann Arbor. Mich. 





j 
3 oline oller i ipaci ra ' ist I a 
numerous other pieces of road 
Oil Reclaiming 
; On February 1, 1932, the Board of Road Commission 
j ers placed in Operation, for trial, a Midget Model Skinnet 
lubricating oil reclaimer. but as it was under capacily 
lor our requirements, it was exchat ed for the next 
larger size, the Junior Model, on April 1, 1932. TI 
model was entirely satisfactory and effected a real 
lTHE OFFICE AND SHOP BUILDING AND PAVED saving and the reclaimed oil is of excellent qualit 
COULRT OF THE WASHTENAW COUNTY BOARD The machine is not operated continuously for ! 


OF ROAD COMMISSIONER NN tBOR, \ 
tins ARBOR, MICH quantity of oil to be reclaimed does not warrant it. If 


. ’ . re , » 2 oO . ‘ owe ag ile 
HE Maintenance of Equipment Department of it were operated 24 hours a day, how r. a pre ! 


. ° ° . a oO { e CTILTeCrLet f Opera On a hy - uni i 
Washtenaw County, Mich., has six full-time em ae uld | fected. In the oJ ee i oe 
heating coil is first started, which heats the oil. filter pans 


ployees, including—foreman, storekeeper, stores 
etc. When the unit is shut down, these parts cool, and 


clerk, blacksmith and two mechanics. The repair shop. 
the filter pads crust over, and if the crust is heavy. it is 


‘ 
¥ 
: 


with all the necessary tools and equipment, will accom 


necessary to renew the top pad belore operating the 


modate five large trucks and a gasoline shovel or othe1 , 
large piece of equipment, all of which may be overhauled 
or repaired simultaneously. A woodworking shop is 
located in the main yard, where repairs and replace 
ments of cabs and bodies may be handled. The machin 


ery for this shop was included in a property and building 





i purchase at the time the yard was enlarged. and therefore 
4 he county’s investment is small. 
$ The main pieces of equipment in the shop are a motor 
5 cylinder boring machine, one large and one small lathe 
d large shaper, a drill press, a power! erinder. a 200-ton 
3 hydraulic tire press, a mono-rail chain hoist, a chemical 
rease removing tank, a 100-pound power hammer, powet 
hack saws, welding and cutting apparatus, an electric 
valve grinder and seater. a paint spray apparatus, a 
Skinner oil reclaimer, and a 12.000-gallon gasoline stor 
tank, complete with tank-car pumps and _ electri 
4 dispensing pumps. 
The county automotive equipment consists of fifty 
4 trucks from the so-called pick-up Ford and Chevrolet 
é class to the 3-, 4- and 5-ton Packards of war vintage. In 


ah rHE REPAIR SHOP 
addition. there are three gasoline shovels. two portable - 


eravel-screening plants, complete with belt conveyors. 


crushers and screens, crawler tractors, power graders, a 
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machine ivan 


Without cooling, however. the top pad 


would probably filter 25 to 50 gallons additional. The 


iverage life of one filtering pad is about 100 gallons of 
oil. ‘The pads cost $1.50 each, or $0.015 per gallon. The 
unit requires 15 amperes, operating at 220 volts, the 
energy consumed being 3.3 kilowatt-hours, which at the 
» cent rate paid in Ann Arbor is 16.5 cents. Conserva- 
tively figuring the life of this machine at five years. the 
vearly depreciation would be $130, or roughly $10 a 
month. The labor item is practically nothing; for pur- 
poses ol cost records, however, the county estimates one 
hour per day for one man. With these charges, it has 
been found that the cost per gallon for reclaimed lubricat- 
ing oil is 12.5 cents. A check meter has recently been 
ittached to the machine, which it is believed will show a 
lower power consumption than is rated. 

Up to January 1, 1933, the machine had reclaimed 
1,500 gallons of oil. The county had been paying 50 
cents pel vallon for new oil. and since rec laimed oil may 
be used instead of new oil, and as satisfactorily, the 
saving per gallon is 37.5 cents, or $562.50 for the first 


nine months of operation. 


THE TRUCK STORAGE SECTION 
OF THE SHOP BUILDING 


The vacuum-steam heating boiler is 
cated at ground level near the 
ab of the grader shown in the 

center of the photograph, and the 

Skinner oil reclaimer is seen at the 


right 


The question was raised as to whether the quality of 
the reclaimed oil was as good as that of first-grade new 
oil. Tests by the staff of the Board of Road Commissioners 
with the aid of University of Michigan chemists have led to 
the belief that there is no basis for doubting the statement 
that the reclaimed oil is actually better than new oil. It 
has been found in overhauling the county trucks and 
other equipment, that cylinder blocks previously worn 
0.010 to 0.015-inch during a definite period of operation, 
are worn not more than 0.005-inch. This was particularly 
true with No. 17, which is equipped with a Pneu-Hydro 
scraper and travels in low and second gear practically all 
the time. Because of the limited quantity of reclaimed oil, 
not all the trucks could use it, but truck No. 17 did, and it 
was in excellent condition after sixteen months of work. 
The records show that reclaimed oil lasts longer than new 
oil without replacement and has no bad effects on the mo- 
tor. The only difficulty which has been experienced is in 
the need of an educational program to convince truck and 
tractor operators that the color of the oil has nothing to 
do with its performance, since the reclaimed oil appears 


to be black. 


Unless Citizens Cooperate, Town Planning 
Cannot Fully Succeed 


HE 1933 Report and Survey of the West Essex ( Eng- 
T land) Advisory Joint Town Planning Committee, listed 

on page 69 of this issue, contains in its Foreword a 
strong plea for citizen cooperation with the official body. 
The similarity of this need to that of American city and 
regional planning commissions is evident from the following 
excerpts: 

“This report will have served its purpose only when the 
working-out of each separate part of the organization is 
finally welded into a coherent whole. Nor will the statutory 
powers of Local Authorities suffice in themselves to accom- 
plish this end. Every man who takes pride in our district 
and every newcomer who claims a right to its citizenship 
must play his part. The largest property owner and the 
dweller in its smallest tenement may alike claim a share in 
its amenities. Without cooperative planning, both alike may 
have their share depreciated by the uncorrelated plan of a 
thoughtless neighbor. By cooperative planning, light and 
free passage, cheerful surroundings and spacious prospects 
may be shared by all, regardless of the conveyances and reg- 
istrations which record the rights of individuals. Where 
idministrative powers fail, voluntary cooperation can bridge 
the gap, and however strong the powers entrusted by the state. 
progress will be obstructed unless cooperation is the keynote 


of our venture. 
“Cooperation must be whole-hearted. Though it may happen 
that a neighboring authority or individual has the greater 


betterment from our planning, there must be the firm belief 
that if the planning be coordinated and purposeful, betterment 
will in the end come to all. We must overcome disappoint- 
ment if our first conceptions are thwarted by events which 
move faster than the general trend, and while each authority 
and individual is striving in his own quarter of the field, 
the progress of others will often be shrouded in mist and 
the common purpose obscured. Above all, we must meet the 
danger that, as each laborious stage in planning is accom- 
plished, men may rest in false confidence, content with a well- 
designed map rather than the execution of the plan. 

“There is only one choice before us. We need not go out- 
side our own borders to see the folly of sporadic development, 
not so much in the product of the jerry builder as in worthy 
buildings, well planned for their own purpose, but wasted for 
lack of a wider vision to correlate them with any general 
scheme. Factories shut out from the arteries of distribution, 
terraced houses whose former gardens now project as one- 
storied shops into too narrow streets, all tell a story of capital 
wasted and rateable value destroyed by the thoughtless com- 
petition of isolated schemes of development where services 
which should have supplemented each other have developed 
only one aspect of general conformity—that of mutual de- 
preciation. 

“Only cooperative planning can save our district from such a 
fate. Though we may not live to see the full results of our 
lebor, we yet can ensure that the foundations are sound.” 
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An Attack on the Problem of the 


Disposal of Household Wastes — 


Part Il 


By FRANK kK. DUNCAN 
Assistant Chief Engineer, Department of Public 
Works, Baltimore, Md. 


The Furnaces 


There are four furnaces arranged in a straight line 
each of which has a normal capacity of 150 tons for each 
24 hours. They were designed and constructed by th 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. under the patents of 
Edgar B. Kay. They are constructed of brick and aré 
Each fur 
nace is an independent unit and may be operated as a 
There 


are four cells with a common furnace chamber in each 


equipped to use force draft and preheated air. 
single unit or simultaneously with other units. 


furnace, each cell having a burning erate and an inclined 
drying grate without any separation between the grates 
of adjoining cells. The flow of gas from each cell may 
best be described as being in vertical planes. Therefore. 
the gas streams from adjacent cells are parallel and do 


Each cell has an 


independent charging hole in the roof of the furnace. 


not pass over the fires of other cells. 


located over the drying hearth, an individual ash hopper 
and independent draft control. 

All exposed outside walls of the furnace, flues, etc., are 
built of 14-inch steel plate, while the unexposed walls 
are built of common brick, 12 inches thick. They are 
lined with firebrick 131% inches thick. An insulation of 
Sil-o-cel, 214 inches thick, was placed behind the 12-inch 
brick walls, and the 14-inch steel plates were insulated 
with 4 inches of Superex. The roofs of the furnaces are 
of the suspended flat arch type, 9 inches thick, insulated 
with 214 inches of Sil-o-cel. The paving in the furnaces 
and flues consists of 41 inches of firebrick laid on 21% 
inches of Sil-o-cel. The furnaces are braced and held 
together by means of vertical buck stays and horizontal 
ties, and are constructed independent of the walls of the 
building. 

Each cell is provided with stationary cast iron grates, 
resting on steel supports, constructed in three sections 
two horizontal and one inclined. The total grate area 
in each furnace is 270 square feet, consisting of approxi- 
mately 90 square feet of drying area and 180 square feet 
of burning area, thus providing a normal burning rate 
of 70 pounds of mixed refuse per square foot of burning 
area each hour. In the front wall of the furnace are lo- 
cated the guillotine firing doors, one for each cell. These 
doors are lined with 114 inches of Superex insulation 
and 21% inches of Firecrete and provide an opening 30 x 
30 inches. A stoking opening 9 x 9 inches is provided in 
each door, equipped with a flap, so that the fires may be 
stoked without raising the door. A hinged dead plat 


|7 x 24 inches in the plane of the grates located just 
behind each euillotine door. providing al means ol a 
charging the furnace residue directly into the ash hopper 
In the space helow the erates of eae h cell there is cor 
structed an individual ash hopper, with a capacity of 


about 5 cubie yards and completely separate from the 


idjacent hoppers. They are constructed of “.-inch cop 
per bearing steel plates lined with 3-inch vitrified pavil 

bricks laid in cement mortar. The bottom of each hopper 
is fitted with a 24 x 21-inch Beaumont pivoted ash gat 
ind the top Is made accessible from the stoking floor 


_- 


through a 15 x 24-inch door in the front of the furnaces 
just below the euillotine door. 

The louvre for the control of the preheated air is lo 
cated in the back wall of the hopper just below the i 
clined erates. the valve being operated by a rod extending 
just beneath the erates and connected to a lever at the 
front of the furnace \ 34-inch diameter quencher line 
extends alone the two sides and the rear of the hopper, 
near the top The pipe is of wrought iron with 3/32-inch 


diameter holes drilled in it at intervals of about 6 inches 


Each quenchet is connected to a 2-inch header near the 
ceiling of the ash tunnel and connected by a valve Phe 
stem of this valve is connected to a rod extending upward 


through the stoking floor at the front of the furnace and 
downward to within reach of the ash man, when he is 
standing on the floor of a truck. The lever controlling 
the preheated air likewise extends downward to within 
reach of the ash man, as it is usually necessary to cut 
off the forced draft before dumping the ashes. With these 
arrangements, the quenching and forced draft may be cor 
trolled with equal facility from either the stoking room 
or the ash tunnel. 

The gate in the chute above the charging hole of each 


cell moves in a horizontal plane and in a direction normal 





THE ASH TUNNEL AT THE BALTIMORE 
INCINERATOR 
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furnace front It is operated by pulling on an 
endless chain hanging at the front of the furnace. The 
chain. running over a sheave. operates the gate by means 
it rack and pinion The chargine hole cover attached 
Lo lower side of the gate is a shallow cast iron box 
filled on the underside with Sil-o-cel C-3 concrete. poured 
in place, serving both as an insulator and a refractory. 


wiih an air space of about 3 inches between the top of the 


cover and the steel gate. This arrangement prevents the 
refuse in the hopper from coming in contact with the hot 


chat nye hol cover, 


burnirg gases from the four cells of each furnace 
ra bridge wall into a common combustion cham 
hea tending the full width of the furnace chamber. o1 


29 feet, | inch, where they are subjected to a rolling ac- 
tion, thus insuring complete combustion and the destruc- 
tion of odors and smoke. This chamber is 5 feet wide and 
19 feet, 9 inches deep, providing a volume of 2,760 cubic 
feet or about 15 cubie feet for each square foot of ef- 
\ port at each end of the 


rear wall at the floor level of the chamber allows the 


fective or burning grate area. 


gases to pass either into the air preheating chamber before 
entering the main flue or to be by-passed directly into the 
main flue. These port openings are controlled by dampers 
operated by winches located on either end of the furnace 
near the front. Each damper consists of refractory tiles 
supported in a frame of alloy steel containing 16 per cent 


Thi kel ( hrome 


a bottom yoke, which hangs on four 1%4-inch rods made 


The weight of the refractory is carried by 


of the same alloy steel. 
The Air Preheater, Flues and Chimney 


\n air preheater is provided for each furnace. It is a 
rectangular case 6 x 9 feet by 6 feet hgh, supported on 
the refractory wall of the preheater chamber. The sides 
ae made of 3/16-inch steel plates, and the top and bot- 


ast iron with holes to accommodate the cast iron 


There are 162 tubes 4 9/16 inches outside diameter 
ond 5 feet, 4 inches long, presenting an external heating 
surface of 860 square feet. Air from the forced draft 
fans enters one end of the preheater near the bottom and 
\ bafile plate in the 
The hot gases from 


leaves at the same end near the top. 
preheater separates the air travel. 
the furnaces travel through the tubes, entering at the top. 
The top and bottom plates are protected on the outside 


with 4 inches of Sil-o-cel C-3 concrete. A sectional cast 
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iron cover, the bottom of which is filled with 1 Ley ime hes of 
Superex insulation and 2!» inches of Firecrete, provides 
easy access to the tubes for cleaning or repairs. The 
cover is 5 feet, 9 inches above the preheater and resis 
upon the top of the preheater chamber walls. 

The forced draft fans, one for each furnace, are Buf- 


falo single Turbo No. bls 


feet per minute at 6.5 inches static pressure, driven by a 


with a capacity of 10,200 cubic 


15-horsepower variable speed electric moior at 1,775 rpm. 
\ir may be taken from outside the building or from that 
part of the building which houses the furnaces and flues. 
by means of a butterfly valve in the intake 

\ir from. the 
header extending along the front wall of the 


chamber in the ash tunnel. 


preheater passes through a duct to a 


ombustion 


Lateral ducts carry the air 
from this header to each of the louvre boxes under the 
grates. The main duct is 24 x 30 inches in section, is 
constructed of 16-gage galvanized iron and insulated with 
l!.-inch thick blocks of 85 per cent magnesia, wired to 
Hyrib laths, and covered with !s-inch asbestos cement 
By-pass ducts and dampers make it possible to use forced 
draft without first passing it through the preheater. 

The main flues from two adjacent furnaces are con 
nected with a common chimney flue and one chimney. 
The other two furnaces are likewise connected to the sec- 


Checkered baffle walls. of refractory brick, 


have been constructed in the exit port of the preheater 


ond chimney. 


chamber, the entrance port to the main flue and in the 
These walls hold back the heat 


in the furnace and prevent fly ash from passing up the 


entrance to the chimney. 


chimney, but do not restrict the gas flow sufficiently to 


cause a back-lash in the furnace. Clean-out doors 24 x 


30 inches, protected with 2 inches of Superex insulation 
and 3 inches of Firecrete, are placed at the bottoms of the 
combustion and preheater chambers and in the main flue. 

The two radial brick chimneys are 150 feet high and 
9 feet inside diameter. The independent firebrick linings 
extend the full height, a ventilated air space of 3 inches 
clear being left between them and the radial brick shaft. 
In order to minimize the effects of expansion and prevent 
cracks, the linings are held together by steel corsets, which 
consist of horizontal bands and vertical stays of 3 x '4- 
inch flat steel, spaced about 3 feet apart in both directions 
and securely bolted together. \ target wall Ll, inches 
thick is constructed inside the lining for a height of 30 
feet. It is entirely independent of the firebrick lining 
and is installed to take the destructive action of the hot 
gases entering the chimney and thus protect the self-sup- 
porting lining. 

Base metal thermocouples, placed in the tops of the 
combustion chamber and preheated air duct of each fur- 
nace, are connected with indicating pyrometers in the stok- 
ing room and recording pyrometers in the operating 0i- 
fice. One indicating pyrometer serves two furnaces, read- 
ing being controlled by two double throw switches. There 
is one recording pyrometer for each furnace, with a single 
chart ranging between 0 and 2.400 degrees Fahrenheit, 
upon which is recorded the combustion chamber and air 
temperature of the furnace to which it is connected. 

An electric light signal system was installed on each 
furnace to coordinate the activities on the charging and 
stoking floors. A red light, mounted above each charging 
hopper and operated by a limit switch on the charging 


gate, shows the instant the gate below the light begins to 
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open, and remains lighted until the gate is again com 
pleiely closed. A push-button station on each charging 
hopper operates a white light in front of each furnace 
cell. This permits the charger to indicate to the stoker 
that the charge has passed through the gate and that th 
gate should be « losed. or to reopen the gate when an ob- 
\ speaking 


tube located between each pair of furnaces furnishes a 


struction prevents it from being fully closed. 


convenient means of conversation between charger and 


stoker. 


The Test Run 


After the plant was put in operation, a continuous test 
was run for 4 days and 16! hours to determine whethe 
it complied with the specifications. The specifications re 
quired that the charging and cleaning of the furnace 
should be included in the period of the test and each fur 
nace should be clean and clear of materials at the begin 
ning and end of the test period. Owing to lack of suf 
ficient garbage, only two furnaces were operated during 


the test, the total furnace hours being 225.25. 


Weight of rubbish burned, 502.46 tons (moisture content of rubbish 
high, due to 48-hour rain during test period) Weight of garbage burned 

220 tons Tetal refuse burned, 1,454.72 tons Rate f burning per 
furnace hour, 6.46 tons Guaranteed rate of burning, per furnace hour 
6.25 tons. Rate of burning per square foot of grate area per hour, during 
test, 71.8 pounds Rate of burning per square foot of grate area per 
hour. guaranteed 70.0 pounds Per cent of rubbish burned mixture 
during test, 34.54 per cent, guaranteed not to exceed 35 per cent Per 
cent f garbage burned in mixture during test, 65.46 per cent, guaran 
teed 65 per cent The temperature in the combustion chambers was guar 
anteed not to fall below 1,200° for more than 10 minutes in any hour 
H temperature, 2.180 ; low, 1,160° for 7 minutes iverage 1,450 
Temperature of preheated forced draft, minimum 280 maximum 580 
averag 120 Density of smoke, not greater in Chart N f Ring 
mann s Smoke Scale The analvsis of the ash residue was tistactor 


A total of 589.88 tons of rubbish was delivered at the 
plant during the test. From this was separated 77.42 tons 
of incombustible materials. composed of 56.24 tons tin, 
17.96 tons glass, 3.22 tons trees, brush and débris. After 
completion of the test 10 tons of rubbish was left on the 
pit. The test shows the plant to have a capacity of 620 
tons in each 24 hours. During the test no fuel was used 
except the rubbish. 

The plant was well built, there being complete coopera 
tion between The Foreman Co.; the Bureau of Mechanical- 
Electrical Service, which had charge of the construction: 
The Charles L. Stockhausen Co., Inc., builder: and The 
Pitisburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., which designed and in- 
stalled the furnaces. The paving of the drives and plant 
ing of grass and shrubbery around the plant has been de 
ferred until the fill has settled. 

The plant has been in successful operation since Janu 
ary 1, 1933. 


14.160 tons of rubbish was delivered to the plant, from 


During January, February and arch, 


which 850.0 tons of non-combustible materials was sepa 
vated. The net amount of rubbish incinerated was 13.510 
tons. The garbage delivered and incinerated during the 
same period was 14,782 tons. The total refuse burned 


was 28,092 tons. 


The Collection System 


Previous to the construction and operation of the gar- 
hage incinerator, while some of the garbage was collected 
and hauled by trucks with canvas covers. most of it was 
collected and hauled by horse-drawn carts, which deliv 
ered the garbage to several dumping stations. where it was 
transferred into trucks, and then hauled to scows for trans- 





poration by water to the garbage reduction plant 

In order to improve the garbage collection system from 
the sanitary and economical viewpoints, it was decided 
to eliminate the garbage dumping stations, and to su 
stitute a modern sanitary covered truck for the carts and 
the old-style trucks 

As there was no body on the market that would meet all 
our requirements, the Chief Engineer's office desiened a 
special body to be mounted on a standard chassis, not 
however. to be over feet wide, in order to make colle 
tion of the garbage possible in 10-foot alleys. which are 
quite numerous in Baltimore. The length of the body is 
10 feet. 6 inches: width inside at front. 73 inches: width 
Height of sides inside. 28 
The solid 


metal cover, 16-gage steel. is semi-circular and has fou 


inside at rear, 76 inches 
inches; water-level capacity, 4.63 cubic yards 
curtain type doors consisting of interlocki co-rugated 
valvanized steel section, 20 sage, with malleabl on end 
ocks and wear plates, which when raised roll around cur 
tain rollers and run on channel tracks The tailgate is 
hinged al top and equipped with rubber gaskets and man 
ual lock, and is made watertight In the upper center ot 
the tailgate there is a hinged door 30 x 26 inches for load 
ing in rear of truck when necessary The loading heicht 
Phe center of the floor of thi 


hody is raised to give room for hoist longitudinal strus 


does not exceed 60 inches. 


tural members and cross members where they pass ove! 
chassis frame. 

The center raised portion of the body is not over 9 
inches in depth and is made of No. 8 U.S.S. gage, copper 
bearing, sheet steel. The sides, floor, front and taileate 
is of No. 10 U.S.S. gage. copper bearing, sheet steel All 
structure members are designed to carry a load not less 
than 9,000 pounds in addition to the body weight 

The hoist is Trenton model j-c or Wood model F-2 ¢ 
hvdraulic type, arranged for rear dumping of the body 
to an angle of not less than 55 degrees. 

The bodies are painted with Dulux enamel. light era 
in color, and present a neat appearance live trucks have 
been in service since January and have proved satisfac 
tory. Fifteen more trucks have been ordered. and it 
the intention as soon as funds are available to eliminat 


all horse-drawn vehicles and old-style trucks and substicuts 


late model trucks with modern, sanitary bodies 

B. L. Crozier is Chief Engineer. and W. Rayner Straus 
VMechanical-Electrical Enginee: 
Works. 
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GARBAGE COLLECTION TRUCK DLMPING INTO 
STORAGE BIN AT THE INCINERATOR 








Surface Treatment of Topsoil Roads 


By J. S. WILLIAMSON 


Assistant to the State Highway Engineer, 


South Carolina State Highway Department, 


and 


PAUL F. CRITZ 


Associate Highway Engineer, Uni 


EGINNING in the summer of 1923, the South Caro- 
lina State Highway Department undertook to de- 
velop an inexpensive bituminous treatment for use 
on the better class of topsoil and sand-clay roads, included 
in the state system. It was hoped to provide an all- 
weather surface which would eliminate the dust nuisance 
and carry comparatively dense motor traffic without ex- 
cessive maintenance, either for an indefinite period or, 


for certain roads, until such a time as funds might be- 


ted States Bureau of Public Roads 


third the area of the section on which a light, asphaltic 
oil was used as a primer. The two sections on which a 
light tar prime coat was used apparently remained in 
better condition, as the percentage of failure recorded 
was much less. 

In this early experimenting it was noted that some 
combinations of bituminous materials were satisfactory 
for some soil conditions but were not so satisfactory 
under other conditions. The form of treatment, however, 


come available for provid- 
ing a higher type of pave- 
ment. 

\ considerable mileage of 
topsoil and sand-clay roads 
had already been constructed 
which, under favorable con- 
ditions, were proving entire- 
ly adequate. However, on 
some roads, because of the 
amount of traffic or the char- 
acter of the soil or both, it 
was impossible to provide a 
satisfactory riding surface 
free from objectionable dust, 
in spite of excessive main- 
tenance. It was to design a 
surface for such roads that 
a study of bituminous treat- 
ment was carried on by the 
state in 1923 and 1924. 

rhe first series of experi- 
mental surfaces was con- 
structed in 1923 and em- 
braced six short sections. 
Five of these were con- 
structed by the penetration 
method, the sixth by surface 
treatment. The conclusions 
drawn from this group of 
experiments were that the 
penetration type was less 


practical than the thin mat 


type of surface treatment, and that the degree of success 
obtained with the latter was dependent upon the quality 


of its supporting base. 


The second series, built during 1924, covered six sec- 
tions surface-treated with heavy oils and tars as binding 
materials, with and without light oil and tar priming 
coats. The binding materials were applied at the rate 
of approximately a half-gallon, and the priming materials, 
when used, at about one-fourth gallon, per square yard. 
Within a year after construction almost half of the areas 
on which the priming coat had been omitted required 
scarifying and re-treating, as did approximately one- 








Summary of Cooperative Project 


[his project, approximately 8 miles in length, was constructed 
in May and June, 1925, on United States Route 176, between the 
south limits of Inman and the North Carolina state line. The 
surface treatment consisted of a prime coat of one-quarter gallon 
per square yard, a second application of one-third gallon per 
square yard, and 45 pounds of cover material. Cut-back asphaltic 
oil and 8-13 viscosity (Engler) tar were used as primers. The 
materials used for second application were asphalt of 150-200 pene- 
tration and tar, both applied hot. One-fourth to one inch 
crushed granite was used as cover material on all sections except 
1 part of section 9, on which %%-inch chats were used, and parts 
of sections 9 and 10. on which ™%-1 inch slag was used. 

Seal coats were applied to a portion of the experiment in 
November, 1925, and the remainder was sealed in March, 1926. 
The seal consisted of one-fifth gallon of bituminous material, 
ind cover [The following- materials were used on different 
sections and parts of sections: 18-25 viscosity tar, 8-13 viscosity 
tar, quick-drying asphaltic oil, and slow-drying asphaltic oil 
Sand and %4-%%4-inch crushed granite were used as cover. 

Portions of sections 7, 8, 10, and 11 required re-treatment in 
1928, and part of section 11 in 1929. In 1930 portions of sections 


8 and 11 were given treatments for the purpose of providing a 
non-skid surface Maintenance was continued until July, 1931, 


when the road was abandoned for a new location The average 
costs for maintenance and re-treatments over the six-year period 
amounted to $324 per mile, or $270 per mile exclusive of the 
cost of non-skid treatments applied to sections 8 and 11 rhe 
initial cost of surface treatment, including seal, varied from 


17.67 to 24.43 cents per square yard. 
Iwo materials failed to prove satisfactory—the cutback as- 


phaltic oil which was used as a primer, and the slow-drying 
asphaltic oil used in the seal treatment. The former was a com 
bination of a heavy asphaltic base and a highly volatile dis 
tillate. Because of its high original viscosity, increased by the 


loss of distillate on application, there was little penetration 
The slow-drying oil developed a surface that was slippery in wet 
weather, and its use has been largely discontinued in favor of 
tars and quick-drying asphalts 

At the termination of the project all the sections were in good 
condition and indicated that they would have continued to give 
excellent service. Average traffic on this road was in the neigh- 
borhood of 600 vehicles per day in 1924 prior to treatment, and 
about 950 in 1931 








gave such promising results 
in general that the Highway 
Department in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Public 
Roads constructed an experi- 
mental project to study the 
feasibility of surface-treat- 
ing topsoil or  sand-clay 
roads using various types 
and grades of bituminous 
materials, 


The Cooperative Project 


The cooperative project 
was built in May and June, 
1925, on State Road 19, now 
designated as United States 
Route 176, between the south 
city limits of Inman and the 
North Carolina state line. 
It was approximately 8 
miles in length and was 
divided into five sections. 
Bituminous treatment was 
applied over a width of 19 
feet, except for a distance of 
3,800 feet through the town 
of Inman, where its width 
was 25 feet. The project was 
maintained jointly by the 
state and the Bureau until 
July, 1931, when the road 
was abandoned for a new 


location and the construction of a high-type pavement. A 
record was kept of the cost and character of maintenance 


and of the service behavior of each section. The table 


the various sections. 


gives the location, description, and maintenance cost of 


As previous experience had taught that the surface 
treatments remained more satisfactory on some types of 
soil than on others, a study of the topsoil and subgrade 
was made prior to applying the bituminous surfaces, in 
order to determine if possible the properties which a 
satisfactory soil base should possess. It was observed 
that on a major portion of each section the road surface 
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vas smooth and well bonded but on the remaining areas 
t was rough. pot-holed, or in a loose condition. On that 
1] 729-00 


25 the surface scaled badly during treatment work. 


portion of section between stations and 
79] 
This condition was caused, it was believed, by the finely 
crushed granite which had been spread over the surface 


to a depth of about 2 


inches but which had not worked 
into the surfacing material and as a result was only par- 
tially bonded. 

The depth of the old topsoil wearing surface varied 
Irie hes. 


Samples of the topsoil surfacing and of the suberade 


throughout the sections, ranging from 4 to & 
were analyzed. 

The bituminous materials were selected with a view to 
forming a stable mat of bitumen and stone which would 
adhere to the topsoil surface. In the early experiments 
it had been found that a bituminous material sufficiently 








NSTR PION I 
I 
Surfa I t | 2 
tati Area Prime Coat (14 i 
Gallon per 
juare Yar 
0 +00 to 8 0 19,950 8 SI 1 
S 436 t 2 16,044 ¢ ack asp! x 
ni 
2 17 1,056 
7 t 78 d I i 
sto t 633 
589 /8-13 visc ar 4 
0 14,672 
622 +50 to 791+25 35.414 do 150-20 1 
tic | 
\LINTENA) 
1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
Section Mainte- Mainte- Treat 
nance nance me i 
3.08 aS. 0.99 
2.63 1.99 l ) 
) 2.37 78 
0 4.00 2 .07 U 
>. 56 3.22 l 2.0 2 
Average 
1 Treatment was made 25 feet wide from station 0+00 to 38+-00; remainde 


Station equation; Sta. 7214-00 =722+-00. 


Section treated in part only but cost is proportioned over entire section. 


‘ Treatment applied mainly to provide a non-skid surface 
Costs exclusive of non-skid treatment 


viscous to hold a stone cover did not adhere satisfac- 
torily to an untreated surface and that a priming applica- 
The materials used on this 
project for priming were fluid products designed to pene- 
trate well and to dry rapidly to permit early application 
of the second coat. 


tion was highly desirable. 


Construction Procedure 


The general procedure in constructing the bituminous 
surfaces was to sweep the topsoil surface clean of all 
loose and foreign material and then to apply about 14- 
gallon per square yard of the selected priming material. 
Holes or breaks occurring in the topsoil surface were re- 
paired after priming, ordinarily, by filling the depres- 
sion with stone, but the case of very bad breaks a bitu- 
considerable 


minous cold patch mixture was used. A 
amount of such repair work was required on the north 
third, approximately, of section 11. 
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lhe prime coat was permitted to penetrate and set up 


for a day or two, after which a more viscous bituminous 
material was applied at the rate of about 1/3-gallor per 
square vard. The surface was immediately covered by 
hand with about 45 pounds per square yard of the mineral 
cover selected and then rolled. after which the section 
was opened to trafthe. During the first two or three weeks 
following construction it was necessary to re-spread the 
cover material thrown to the sides by traffic over those 
areas where bleeding and pi king up if dir ited i ae Herency 
of covering. Chats. which were waste concentrates from 
zinc mines and were mainly dolomite passing a °x-inch 
and retained on a No. 10 sieve as well as slag and 
crushed granite, were used as cover materials « the 
location shown in the table. 
During the fall and spring following construction all 
of the sections received a light re-treatment whicl erved 
"4 Af 
2 4 : . 1 
0-4 20 4 
0 ‘ 
7 50-780 ‘ 
rRI 
re +a 
| I Trea . 
t 84 { Y, { 
4° 
‘ P 
14 ‘iS 8 
as a seal. The bituminous materials were of the same 


types as those used in the original construction but were 


less viscous. Sand was used as the cover material on all 
sections except a portion of section 10, on which crushed 
slag had been used originally, and two short lengths of 


a. 


sranite was used. 


section On these portions %4- to 14-inch crushed 

These experiments illustrate rather strikingly the fact 
that under average conditions surface treatments can be 
applied at moderate cost which will give excellent service 
They also offer 
comparison of methods of treatment in vogue six years 


Although traffic had 
increased over 50 per cent during the period of the ex 


over a period of years. an interesting 


ago with those of the present time. 
periment, its effect was not reflected in the cost of main 


At the 


of the project the sections were all in good condition and 


tenance, which continued uniform. termination 
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showed that their excellent service would have continued. 
\t the time the surface treatments were applied it was 
believed that a bonded 
thought that the 
remain 


thoroughly base Was necessary, 


and it was ideal base would be one 


stable and would not 


This idea indirectly implied the use 


untreated, would 
trafhe. 


of a natural binder, such as clay, to maintain the bond. 


which 
ravel under 
the amount varying with the characteristics of the binder 
and with the moisture conditions encountered. 

It is known that capillary moisture stabilizes the cohe- 
sonless sands and other granular materials required for 
satisfactory road surfacing and bases for surface treat- 
ment In the untreated road the surface portion is defi- 
cient in moisture because of evaporation, with the result 
that a clay binder is required to bind or cement the 
wear- 


sranular material into a stable and 


In the surface-treated road evaporation 


particles of 
resisting surface 
is largely prevented and the moisture content of the soil 
is increased by capillary action, with the result that the 
bond is sufficient to furnish the required stability, not 
only in the top portion but throughout the depth of the 
base. Thus the need for clay binder is largely eliminated. 

This does not mean that bond is not required in a base 
to be surface-treated. As a matter of fact, bond is re- 
quired for stability in all types of soil roads, whether 
Thus the necessity 


they serve as bases or as surfaces. 


for having a bonded surface upon which to apply the 
treatment is still recognized, but ideas have changed as to 
the method of obtaining this condition. 

The b nding 


at a certain moisture content and decrease with further in- 


= ° ! 
yroperiies of clay reach a maximum value 
proj 


crease in moisture. Consequently, the increase in moisture 
content due to surface treatment may not only reduce the 
binding property of the clay but may soften it to such 
n extent as to cause loss of stability in the base, resulting 


in failure of the surface treatment. 
The Bituminous Materials Used 


fhe early unsatisfactory behavior of the north portion 
of section Ll could have been avoided by a more suitable 
treatment of the loosely bound top course. \ 


| Lining 


precter amount of priming material, with light surface 


mixing, would have stabilized the base course to a greater 
depih than the light application of prime used, and would 
have largely eliminated the failures resulting from the dis- 
placement of the base materials. 

lhe bituminous materials used in the original con 
struction were, with two exceptions, of the same types that 
are used today for similar work. The two exceptions are 
the quick-drying asphaltic material used as a prime and 
the slow-drying material used in the seal treatment. 


[he asphaltic primer was a combination of a heavy 
isph iltic base and a highly volatile distillate and had a 
specific viscosity at 40°C. of 117, which was approximate- 
ly ten times that of the tar prime. Because of its high 
original viscosity, which was proportionately increased by 
the loss of distillate upon an application, there was little 
penetration, and the heavy material remained on the sur- 
face as a mat. 


volatile distillate and reduced to the consistency satisfac- 


Had the prime been made up with a less 


tory for priming purposes, much better penetration would 
undoubtedly have resulted, without the deposition of heavy 


material on the surface. 
Ihe 8 to 13 viscosity tar used is still considered highly 
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Asphaltic primers 


satisfactory as a priming material. 
also are used, and the type favored is a material of low 
viscosity composed of a base and distillate such as to 
insure penetration and the development of a residue after 
penetration which will harden and develop some cement- 
ing value. The residue is not required, however, to serve 
as a binder to hold a cover of gravel or stone chips. 

The other material which did not prove satisfactory was 
the slow-drying asphaltic oil used in the seal treatment 
on section 11. This material, according to its analysis, 
showed a low loss at 163° C. and an apparently soft resi- 
due. In combination with the sand cover it developed a 
surface that was slippery in wet weather. Because of this 
tendency its use has been largely discontinued as a seal 
material in favor of tars or quick drying asphalts. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to use for 
re-treatment cold surface-treatment material of viscosity 
higher than that of those formerly used. The greater 
viscosity produces stiffening qualities more nearly ap- 
proach those of materials applied hot, while at the same 
time permitting more manipulation during construction 
for the purpose of improving the riding qualities. 

Cold application materials, compared with those ap- 
plied hot, seem to insure in greater degree and for a 
longer period of time the maintenance of a non-skid sur- 
face. The tar-treated sections in this experiment retained 
an excellent non-skid surface throughout the entire pe- 
riod, and did not require any treatment on this account. 


Maintenance 


The cost of maintaining the wearing surface of the 
project through the six-year period, while varying among 
the sections, is considerably less than that of an untreated 
topsoil carrying much less traffic. Data obtained in a 
survey of low-cost roads by C. N. Connor indicate that the 
corresponding maintenance cost of untreated topsoil and 
$300 and $600 per 


mile annually, and that such roads, ordinarily, serve 


sand-clay roads averages between 
economically and satisfactorily a maximum of about 400 
vehicles daily, while heavier traffic increases costs. 

Excluding the cost of the non-skid treatments, which. 
while they obviously added somewhat to the betterment 
of the areas affected, were applied principally as a safety 
factor, the maintenance ranged from $135 to $345 pet 
mile annually and averaged $270. Including the non- 
skid treatment the average annual cost was $324 per mile. 
While this cost may be higher than present-day mainte- 
nance of similar type, it should be recalled that little pre- 
liminary work was done on the road prior to applying 
the surface treatments, and also that the project was made 
up of relatively short experimental sections. The crown. 
while satisfactory for the old sand-clay type, was excessive 
for a surface-treated road and is believed to have added 
somewhat to the cost of maintenance. 

Traffic records show that in 1924 the road was carrying 
an average of 636 and a maximum of 800 vehicles daily 
based on a count through the summer months only. For 
the fiseal year 1930-31 a monthly count showed the sec- 
tions to be carrying an average of 956 vehicles daily with 
a maximum of 1,402, which is an increase of over 50 per 
cent. The maintenance cost of the sections, with the ex- 
ception of the first year after construction, which usually 
is relatively high, continued very uniform in spite of the 
great increase in traffic. 
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Baltimore’s Tax 
Savings Plan 
BattTimMorE, Mb. The 
incial situation in’ which 
ipalities find 
to the wasteful spending of 
people’s money and the impropet 
llection of taxes. Tax arrearages, if 
llowed to accumulate, will eventually 
credit and bankrupt any 


untortunat 
many mu 
themselves is due, in 


st cases, 


stroy. the 
mmunity. 
Fine results obtained in 
Baltimore by the use of campaigns de 
ened to educate the public to the ad 
ntages gained by the prompt payment 


have been 


taxes, and | am convinced that this 
hould be the policy of the Department 
rather than the old threatening strong 
rm method. Of should 
temporizing 


course, there 
with those 
who can pay but who will not. 
conditions of the last 
made it difficult for 
lany persons, who were formerly prompt 
with their tax payments, to get the full 
together at one time, and_ in 
rder to help these deserving people, and 
t the same time keep funds coming in 
to meet the fixed charges of the city 
government, | have put into operation the 
Tax Savings Department of the Bureau 


De no 


The changed 


three years have 


imount 


of Receipts. 

Taxes in Baltimore are due January | 
nd become in arrears July 1 of the 
same year. Interest and penalty charges 
are added beginning August 1, and the 
Collector can sell the property at any 
time after the current taxes become in 
There is no provision in the 
charter of the city for installment pay 
ments. The problem was to find a way 
which would not interfere with the exist 
ing laws, and also to put the savings plan 


arrears. 
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YEAR 
WARD sec BLOCK LOT 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


BUREAU OF RECEIPTS 
MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
LEXINGTON AND HOLLIDAY STS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


people 





| 
HOWARD W JACKSON THomas G YOUNG 
| MAYOR atest 





COVER OF THE PASS-BOOK 
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THE LEDGER CARD 
nto immediate use and to avoid the de 
lay that would be caused if legislative au 
thority was requested. 

There is no red tape to the tax savings 
plan. It is an arrangement between the 
taxpayer and the City Collector whereby 
a person may accumulate tax money by 
depositing small sums with the Collector 
The taxpayer presents the bill he 
to pay to the cashier of the Savings De 
partment; the information is taken from 
the bill, and whatever amount he wants 
to deposit is entered on the office record 
and in a pass-book: the pass-book is the 


wants 


same as that used by savings banks and 
is given to the taxpayer. 

Deposits may be made at any time and 
in any amount from $1 up. When one 
half of the total tax has been accumu 
lated, it is transferred from the 
Department to the 


Savings 
general ledgers thus 
reducing the amount on which interest 
and penalty would be charged, or, if it is 
discount 


henefit of the 


transferred during the period, 
the taxpayer is given the 
amount transferred 


printed in 


discount on the 
The rules and regulations, 
the pass-book, are in part, as follows: 


All payments of money made | the taxpayer 
shall immediately become the property of the 
of Baltimore, and the taxpayer sha ! 
be entitled to f 

The acceptance by the Bureau of Re 


the taxpayer in 


a refund theree 


the payments credited 
book shall not be construed as a waiver « 
est and penalty by the city of Baltimore 


The City Collector may, at his option 
any part or all of the balance, credited in tl 
book to the account of the taxpayer, to the bal 
ance then remaining due by the taxpayer on 
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From the results obtained and the ex 


pressions of approval received | 
that the plat will be a success 
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Police Department Uses 
Mobile Public Address 
System in Traffic 
Education Work 

Wicuita, Kans To call the atter 
tion of a driver to a trafhe violation while 
he is making the error s certaiIniv more 
educational than mere punishment— pre 
wilfulness in the erro 
address 
em for this purpose was originated 
Wichita by Lieutenant Ray Ashwort} 
charge otf the trafhe detail of the Wi 


vided there is no 


The use of a mobile public 


Police Department 

The publie addres ystem was fir 
used as a stationary unit at the id 
downtown intersections to educate pede 
trians in the observance of the raffie 
signals It was found very itisfactors 
it these locatior n instruct 
bout the proper turning movements an 
the proper lanes. and in cautioning ther 
against running on amber light \s 
result of this succe Lieutenant \ 
worth conceived the idea of mounting tl 
system on a truck and using it int i! 
patrol work All the controls 
speaker system are mounted on a 
just at the rear of the driver. ar | 
microphone is suspended near his head 


so that one man can drive the truck 
j 


operate the speaker system. and 


traffic. 
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THE WICHITA LOUDSPEAKER 

DRIVER AT THEI 

It has been found that an ofhcer using 
this patrol truck during an eight-hour 
tour of duty is able, on an average, to 
make contact with one violator every 
three minutes—which is more than an 
officer on foot or on a motorcycle or in 
an ordinary automobile could do. These 
contacts have the value not only of call 
ing the offender’s attention to his viola- 


tion, but also of reminding all other per- 


sons within earshot that a rule of safety 


exists. By patrolling residential sections 
it is possible to inform children that 
playing in the streets is dangerous, and 


to bring parents to the door to listen to 
the explanation 

means ot in 
that his taillight or 
One officer in the 
can do the work 
motoreycle officers in this re 
spect. The used for calling 
attention to practically every type of vio 
lation; stop signs, speeding, 
improper turns, lights, failure 
to signal properly, are the more common 
effective in handling 


The device is a pertect 


forming a driver 
headlights are out 
public address truck 
ot many 


system 1s 


running on 
defective 
ones. It has been 
the careless delivery man who parks his 
truck in the middle of the street, with 
ample space at the curb; an instruction 
from the operator of the public address 
system results in an immediate correction 
of the parking. If the delivery man is 
in a store, the loudspeaker calls him im 
mediately to park his truck properly. It 
is more valuable than several officers in 
clearing a point of congestion, and would 
undoubtedly prove effective in controlling 
a riot or a mob. 


Che rear of the truck carries the sign: 


We Are Doing All That We Can to Pre- 
vent Accidents—We Need Your Help. 
The public reaction to the use of the 
system has been very gratifying. Most 


careful instructions are given to the 
operator to avoid the possibility of 


creating public disfavor. Wisecracking, 
the use of poor grammar, and gruffness 
in the voice of the operator, are strictly 
prohibited. and “Thank You” 
are frequently used. This equipment 
has been more effective in calling the 
attention of the general public to our 
safety activity than any other single 
thing we have done in our work for pub- 


“Please” 


lic safety. 
0. W. WILSON, 
Chief of Police 
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{ Park Planned from a Dump 
in Dixon Along the 


Rock River 
Dixon, Inu.—This city stands high in 
the possession of public park lands—an 
for every 33 inhabitants. Last fall 
Dixon completed a river-front park im- 
provement which amounts to the rescue 
of a valuable possibility, recognized as 
such by the late O. C. Simonds, a land- 
scape architect, of Chicago, who visual- 
ized the transformation shown in the ac- 
companying photographs. 


acre 


The former dumping ground—about 
six acres, four blocks long—was over- 


flowed each spring by the flood waters of 
the Rock River. Nearby stood a beauti- 
ful high building, built a few 
years ago, at a cost of $700,000, on low 
bottomland which had been raised by 
pumping gravel from the river. With the 
exception of a fine athletic field adjoining 
the building, the surrounding land had 


st hool 


been left in a condition most unsuitable 


for a school setting. A special assess 
ment ordinance was passed by the City 
Council, and the work of transformation 
was done in less than a year. 

The total cost of the improvement was 
$18,000. Of this sum, $12,745 was as- 
sessed against the city as a public bene- 
fit, the remainder against private prop- 
erty owners and the Board of Education. 
\ small portion of the land being con- 
demned,* it was possible to divide the 
expense to the municipality into twenty 
annual payments: $1,271.24 for each of 
the first two years, and eighteen annual 
payments of $565.14 each. 


* The Illinois 
divide public 
parts, or 
land 
wise 


that in order to 
payments into twenty 
years, there must be 
proceedings therewith, other 
only ten years 


, 
law prov ides 
improvement 


covering twenty 


condemnation 
payments can 


cover 
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This park connects with other 1 
front improvements extending for twe 
city blocks, and the walk along 
water’s edge runs this distance wit! 
crossing an intersecting street, pass 
under the ends of the two bridges cr 
ing the river. In the center of the p 
stands the statue representing Abral 
appeared when statio 


in the Black Ha 


Lincoln as he 
at Dixon as a soldier 
War in 1832—the work of Leon 
Crunelle, a Chicago sculptor; it 
erected by the state of Illinois in 1930 
The asphalt tennis courts in the 1 
park are proving popular. There are 
and an inner and an out 
asphalt drive. A picturesque lagoor 
one of the attractive features that ha 
replaced a wilderness of underbrush. 
The City Council which approved t 
appropriation for the park and coope 
ated with the Park Board in carrying 
out the project consisted of May 
George C. Dixon and Commissioners H 
A. Brooks, George Campbell, Joh 
Loftus, and Herbert Nichols. The Park 


merous walks, 


IN DIXON’S NEW PARK 
Board members in charge of construc 
tion were, in addition 


Barton, Treasurer; E. B. Raymond, Se« 
retary; and William Hoberg. 

LOUIS PITCHER, 
Park Board 


President, Dixon 





to the President, 
Edward Vaile, Vice-President; Esther M. 





Eliminate Weeds When You Clean 
Up the Block 


N the battle against hay fever, a most 
determined offensive should be di- 
rected against ragweed, the pollen of 
which is shed in great quantities during 
the month of August, causing the majority 


of cases of the disease. Early in the 
growing season the destruction of this 


weed should be attended to, in vacant lots 
and on roadsides. In a warning issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the dwarf and giant ragweeds—two of the 
more common varieties—are described so 
that they may be easily recognized. 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 





Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 





\ecidents 
’edestrian slipping on freshly painted 
fie mark held without right of action 
‘inst city (California District Court of 
veal: Watson v. City of Alameda, 13 
. 2d, 993). 
fown held not exempted from liabil 
for death resulting when automobile 
, off unguarded highway embankment 
driver was unlicensed (New 
Hampshire Supreme Court: Vidal v. 
n of Errol, 162 Atl. 232). 


ause 


Business Regulations 
City Clerk held not 
pulsory issuance of permit for erection 
dental sign forbidden by state board 
(New York Court of Appeals: 
Dr. Bloom, Dentist, Inc., v. Cruise, 182 
N. E. 16). 

Ordinance forbidding automatic coin- 
in-slot gasoline pumps held valid as pro- 
moting fire protection, owing to absence 
of attendants (Nebraska Supreme Court: 
Hawkins v. City of Red Cloud, 243 N. W. 


131). 


subject to com- 


rules 


Civil Service 


Charter held to permit removal of 
policemen without notice or hearing 
(California District Court of Appeal: 


Coffey v. Way, 14 Pac. 2d, 143). 


Condemnation Proceedings 
Owner of business leasehold con 
demned for street widening held to have 
failed to prove damage claim (Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court: Fiorini v. City of 


Kenosha, 243 N. W. 761). 


Contracts 

On defective construction of sidewalks, 
contractor held entitled to contract price 
less cost of correcting defects (Louisiana 
Supreme Court: State v. Town of Pla- 
quemine, 143 So. 7). 

City held not bound to award contract 
to lowest bidder in absence of statutory 
requirement (New York Supreme Court. 
Chemung County: Connelly v. City o/ 
Elmira, 258 N. Y. S. 603). 

Contract to purchase fire-alarm boxes 
held not invalidated by failure to adopt 
specifications as a basis for bidding 
Ohio Court of Appeals, Patterson v. 
City of Zanesville, 182 N. E. 352). 


Council Tie-Votes 
Mayor held empowered to break coun- 
cil’s tie-vote on confirmation of his ap- 


pointee (Montana Supreme Court: State 
v. Loud, 14 Pac. 2d. 432). 


Depositories 


City held to have preferred claim 


igainst assets of insolvent bank in which 
funds 
Appeals: 


inbonded _ treasurer 
(Springfield, Mo., 


deposited 
Court of 





City of Doniphan v. Cantly, 52 S. W. 2d, 
117). But mere character as_ public 
money does not give preference rights as 


to funds lawfully deposited (Springfield, 
Mo., Court of Appeals: City of 
Bank of Aurora, 52 S. W. 2d, 496). To 
same general effect see lU/nion Banking 
Co. v. City of Douglas, 165 S. E. 54, de 
cided by Georgia Supreme Court. 


{urora 1 


Elections 
Municipal election held properly held 
same time as general election and not 


vitiated on ground of lack of notice 
(Nebraska Supreme Court: State v. 


Vebraska City. 243 N. W. 858 


Licenses 
License ordinance governing busses 
held inapplicable to interurban sight 


seeing busses (Colorado Supreme Court: 
Canon City v. Kauffman, 12 Pac. 2d, 
1114). 

Ordinance requiring license to amplify 
radio or phonograph sounds into streets, 
etc., held not broadly enough worded to 
include amplification from motor ve 
hicles (New York City Court of Special 
Sessions: People v. Weisblatt, 258 N. Y.S. 
687). 

Club operating bowling alleys open 
to public held subject to license fee and 
regulation (Nebraska Supreme Court: 
State v. Friend Recreation Club, 243 


N. W. 876). 


Official Appointments 

Statute limiting right of outgoing mu 
nicipal commissioners to make appoint 
upheld (New Jersey Supreme 
{hbott v. Donohue, 162 Atl. 197). 


ments 
Court: 


Official Bonds 


City clerk’s bond held to render surety 
liable for extra compensation illegally 
received by clerk (Nebraska Supreme 
Court: City of Scottsbluff v. 
Surety Co., 246 N. W. 346) 


Southern 


Official Tenure 

City engineer held to have continued 
in office through Council’s refusal to con- 
firm appointment of successor (Montana 
Supreme Court: State v. Rogers, 18 Pac. 
2d. 617). 


Park Boards 


Statute for park board in certain cities 
upheld (lowa Supreme Court: State v. 
Darling, 246 N. W. 390). 


Pensions 

Policeman held to have forfeited pen 
sion right by dismissal from force for 
misconduct while pension proceeding 
was pending (Georgia Supreme Court: 
Holcomb v. Smith, 165 S. E. 581). 


Sewers 
State held et! powered to compe! city 
systen 


City of 


disposal 


State 


to establish sewage 
Ohio Supreme Court: 
Van Wert, 184 N. E. 12 


City held subject to injunction against 


discontinuing sewer service to milk plant 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals: Texas 
Vill Products ae 4 Cuty oft Vii Pleas 


ant, 55 S. W. 2d, 1101 


Street Grades 


Lot owner held not entitled to damages 


for regrading a street on which her lot 
did not abut Pennsylvania Superior 
Court: Con Cit Philadelphia, 164 
Atl. 95 


Streets and Alleys 
Public rights in land dedicated as 
streets, ete held not lest through delay 


in assertion ot private occupancy Cali 
fornia District Court of Appeal: Gross 
v. City of San Diego, 13 Pac. 2d, 820). 
Abutter held reinvested with title to 
land discontinued as street despite the 
existence of remaining underground pub 
lic utility structures (Wisconsin Supreme 
Court: Miller Investment Co City of 


Vilwaukee, 244 N. W. 753 


Street Vacation 


City upheld in closing portion of street 


as part of railway station project (Texas 
Commission of Appeals: Kahr City 
of Houston, 48 S.W 2d. 595 
Taxation 

| xemption irom taxatior ol HlOW 


ances by Federal Government to war vet 
erans held to follow investment ir 


(Georgia 


realty 
Court: City of At 


Supreme 


lanta v. Stokes, 165 S. E. 270) 

Statute limiting tax levy held inap 
plicable as to pre-existing obligation 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap 
peals: Fannin v. Board of Education oj 
Barboursville, 165 S. FE. 542). 

Traffic Regulations 
Legislature’s right to limit character 


loads on 


( Mississippi 


of vehicles and 
bridges upheld 
Court: Hudson 1 


roads and 
Supreme 
Stuart, 145 So. 611) 


Transportation 
Chicago ordinance 
of necessity for 


requiring certiheat 
operation of taxicabs, 
showing of financial condition, ete., up 
held (United States District Court 
Northern District of Illinois: Capitol 
Taxicab Co. v. Cermak. 60 Fed. 2d. 608 

Taxi ab he ld revo able for 
fraud in obtaining it (North Dakota Su 
preme Court: Martin v. Morris, 243 N. 
W. 747). 

Ordinance fixing minimum taxicab 
fares upheld (Texas Court of Civil Ap 
peals: Parsons v. City of Galveston, 53 


S. W. 2d. 160). 


lie ense 











TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Harry Hemmings, Reyburn Hoffman, Benoit Laberge, Theodore T. MeCroskey, Donald M. MeNeil, A. J. Naquin, Hawley 8. 


Simpson, Arthur G. Straetz, Peter J. Stupka, Lawrence S. 





What the 
Revealed 


VHVAE importance of good trafhe law 
| enforcement has often been em 

phasized Kew have doubted its 
value But the National Trafhe Safety 


Contest for 1932 and the National Traff« 
Law Enforcement Demonstration, 
ducted among 56 cities last September by 


con 


the National Safety Council’s Street and 
Highway Trafhe Section, gave the first 
comprehensive picture of its extent 


among the cities that are leading in traf 


fic administration 
lessons to hye 


Some of the valuable 


learned from the reports of the Contest 
re here reviewed. They show how cities 
recognizing the special character of 


the trafic law enforcement problem and 


are adapting well-established police 
methods to the needs of an accident 
menace that rivals crime in the extent 
of losses in life, limb, and property. 
They are recognizing that good trafh« 
planning and good trafhe educational 
activities may be rendered quite ine flee 


are bac ked up by proper 
trafhe regulations against 


tive unless they 


enforcement ot 


those who are unwilling to conform and 
obey voluntarily 
Arrests Should Result in a High Per- 
centage of Convictions 
for Traflie Violations 
Traffic convictions are the end result 


of trafhe arrests \ large number of 
arrests with but few convictions indicates 
either that arrests have not been prop 


erly made and the resulting charges will 
not stand in court, or that the courts are 
not supporting the police activities. The 
Contest reports gave data for comparing 


the number of convictions with the num 
ber of arrests and summonses for traffic 
violations in LOL cities. This comparison 
showed an average of 70 per cent of con 
victions, but by groups the small cities 
had better records than the large ones 
In the group including cities of more 
than 500,000 population, 11 cities aver 


ized 65 per cent, while in the group un- 
der 10,000 population 14 cities that re- 
ported enough data for compilation ay 
Several cities in the 
»0.000 population re 
trafic ar- 
largest 


eraged 92 per cent 
three groups undet 
ported a conviction for every 
rest. and group of 
cities, one city reporte d 98 per cent con- 
that while the 
averages are lower in the groups of larger 
municipalities, a city of any size can ob- 
tain a high standard of traffic law en- 


forcement. 


even in the 


victions. It is apparent 


About Enforcement 


Ordinances Should Be 


Modernized 


Obsolete 


No city can do a very satisfactory job 


of enforcement if its ordinance is obso- 
lete. Hence, each city in the Contest was 
asked to send a copy of its ordinance 


for rating on the extent of its conform- 
ance with the Model Municipal Trafhe 
recommended by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. The ratings were based on the 
that 
for adequate accident 

(mong the two groups above 250,000 
population, the 19 cities that submitted 
showed about 45 per cent 
conformance with the Model. Among 
the smaller cities, the average degree ot 


Ordinance 


are considered necessary 


prevention. 


provisions 


ordinances 


conformance was lower, bringing the av 
erage for the 68 that submitted 
ordinances to about 20 per cent. Though 
this 


cities 


figure is low. it shows considerable 
progress by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety and its co- 
operating bodies, in promoting uniform 
legislation among Cities, particularly on 
features that are related to traffic 
safety. cities, not included in 
this compilation because they did not 
submit copies of their ordinances, never 
theless reported a high degree of con- 
formance with the Model. While some 
cities did not have printed 
their ordinances, or even digests for gen- 
eral distribution, several cities submit 
ted both. The city that distributes 
among its drivers a booklet outlining the 
traffic ordinance is doing a valuable edu- 
for successful 


those 
se veral 


copies ot 


cational job as the basis 


entorcement. 


Departments Should Have 


Traflie Divisions 


All Police 


One of the important revelations of 
the Contest reports was the extent of the 
organization of trafic divisions of police 
departments. Even in the smallest popu- 
lation groups, many cities reported sepa- 
rate trafhe In the larger cities 
they are highly organized. Kansas City 
and Boston presented departures from 
this plan, however. The former city re- 
quires all police officers to give attention 
to trafic, leaving the responsibility for 
trafhe in different sections of the city in 
the police precinct officials, instead of 
concentrating it in a central division. A 
somewhat similar plan is being followed 
in Boston, where there is a small central 
trafic and a decentralized re- 


divisions. 


division 


sponsibility for trafic administration in 


Tuttle, John C. Wrighton 





National Traffie Safety Contest 


By EARL J. REEDER 
Traffic Engineer, 
National Safety Council 


The Committee on Trat 


Natior 


other districts. 
fic Law Enforcement of the 
Safety Council’s Street and Highw 
Trafhie Section recommends a disti: 
trafic division in every police depart 
ment, with other officials instructed 
give attention to trafhe supervision and 
traffic violations in the their 
general police activities. 

Police officials often ask, “How does 
our trafhe compare in size 
those of other cities?” Of course there 
are many factors that must be taken into 
account in detailed comparison, but r 


course ot 


force with 


ports from 115 cities show that among 
the seven population size groups the 
average number of traffic officers per 


10,000 population is practically cor 
stant—approximately 2. Eastern cities, 
generally, ran higher than those of othe: 
parts of the country, as might be ex 
pected because of the larger metropolitan 
areas and, in some cases, more difficult 


trafhe problems to handle because of 
their older street layout and narrowe! 
streets. In “Traffic Work of Police De 


partments,” published by the National 
Safety Council in 1928, a normal of ap 
proximately 3 officers per 10,000 popula 
tion was reported, but that included the 
full-time equivalent of all traffic activities 
of police departments, such as part-time 
and civilian activities, while the Contest 
reports generally included only full-tim: 
traffic officers and the traffic duties which 
they generally perform. 


Training of Competent Traffic Officers 


The training of traffic officers is re 
ceiving special attention in many cities 
Some have well-established police train 
ing schools with special courses for traf 
fic officers. Some concentrate the trai 
ing in a short period at the beginning o! 
the traffic work of each officer, whil 
others require a specified amount of class 
work each week, or otherwise distributed 
through the year. Baltimore has eight 
weeks of training before an officer enters 
the trafhe division, and officers are the: 
required to attend periodical assembl) 
meetings. Boston, on the other hand 
requires one hour in police school eac! 
Detroit has twelve classroon 
sessions of two hours each per year 
Evanston has weekly instruction in px 
lice school, and monthly meetings for 
traffic officers. These cities are chara 


week. 























CO EEE 


i ete 


of the different types of training 
given In some of the smalle1 
it are not large enough to main 
il police schools. training for 
ficers is obtained from the state 
Several states are specially 
to give such tra e. and their 
- ike it desirable for cities t 
tage of such instruction rather 
pting to run individual schools 
lan also promotes uniformity in 
of othcers among cities in 
With the rapid growth 
t plac ns e police on 
within the la ears. the 

tt methe tra 
ident Investigations Further the 


ecuring of Convictions 


le! nvestigations tor conviction 
law violators were 1 
ties The growth of this 


law enforcement 


ported by 
relatively 
ictiviltY was 


the most surprising revelations of 
reports. As an 
ot act ident 


nt cities, the 


( ntest index of the 
investigation in dif 
number of convictions 
iolations involved in trafhe accidents. 
ie result of 
d to the number of personal injuries 
rted. The latter 


id of the total number of accidents o1 


investigations, was re 


was used in 


heure 


number of deaths, because it is sub 


to less fluctuation among cities of 
ferent sizes and of different degrees 
reporting. The average index for the 
cities was 10 such convictions pet 
00 personal injuries (not personal in 
accidents ). But several cities had 
dexes that were many times this avert 


ve, and Evanston, where the plan has 
een in 


three and 
been highly developed. had approxi 


operation for years 
itely 100 convictions per 100 personal 


Iries. 


Los Angeles’ Depression 
Traffic School 
Tu world depression has brought 
ibout a difficult 
the least of is that 
trafhe Los 
\ngeles has its quota of un mployment. 
ll as a large 
families, 


large number of 
oblems. not which 
enforcing regulations. 
number of 
who are 


men, 
able to get 


many 
only 


ime work, at correspondingly low 
s Traffic courts in the city hav 
cognizant of the situation. but until 


ich 1 of this year. ine only tangible 

sult was a decreasing number of cita 
s. an Increasing number of suspended 

ces. and a badly crippled trafhe 


idge William R. Presiding 
ipal Judge Trafhe 
ts. has found what appears to be an 


Vckay 


assigned to 


which while still leaving the rey 
s trom fines and forfeitures in a de 
ted state, has the advantage of devel 
ng a growing group of cautious and 
abiding drivers. 
‘Four to five hundred cases are han- 
ed by the Traffic Courts each day.” 
ivs Judge McKay. “Some of the de- 


ndants are palpably unable to pay a 
pay. 


e of any amount, or if able to 


AMERICAN CITY for 


the loss of the money will mean ser ous 
privations to the defendants dependents 
lo sentence such a defendant to jail 
terminate suct ill come as the tar 
iy may Possess ind te suspend | 
rivers lic ns Vv either re it ~ 
losing his t | 
es \ 
, , | Nick | 
dete! I I 

w suc i | iiple t 

nd pass a th . ' 
( itil i Vel \ 

| 
= 
5 
{ « irt t ’ 
room int he ' 
\fter que 
u SESSION | 
\ct il his ¢ < 

llowing “atur iV \ 
day evening as the case ma 
fendant told that the ex 
he 1 ce mple te one ind that i | 
he may he required to serve h 
in jail 

The examination is then held later 
scheduled time George Howar Pr 
bation Ofthcer. is in charge of the classe 
fter carefully calling the roll 
questions of individuals on various 
phases of trafhe law. stressing driving 
rules. licenses and registrations Gon 
eral discussions are held on such points 
as may develop, until it is certain that 
ill in the class understand. The exami 


nations last for two hours o1 


At the 


amine! 


more 


conclusion of the test. the ex 
recommends to the Court the 
those shown a dis 


trafhe 


names ot who have 


assimilate the laws 


then 


position to 
Che Court 


suspe nds sentence ot 


these defendants Those who fail to pass 
but show an inclination to study usually 
are given the opportunity of attending 
a later examination Bench warrants 
are issued for any defendants who fail 
to appear without sufficient excus 

The Saturday morning class is at 
tended by 100 or more violators, and the 
Wednesday evening class nas in al 
tendance of from 50 to 75. pers < 


March 


Since lL. more than 2.000 persons 
have taken the examinatior Ot the 
not one has since been cited as a “re 


peater.” This record is all the mor 


remarkable in view of the 


will be a score or more repeaters dali 
the same number of defendants who | 
been fined or imprisoned 
lrafhe otheers who may ve Dee 
sitant about citing a driver after he 
ing a hard luck story. are now able 
entoree the law uniformly wit 


knowledge that the Court will tak 


nizance of the economic condit 
defendants 
judge McKay states that. despite ‘ 
tate examination given betore a dt! 


issued, the ignorance of traf 
law is Many dr 
have only a superficial idea of the pro 
vision of the Vehicle Act 
The 
formed 
mately 


hicense Is 


often appalling 


trafie school is turning out 
drivers at the 


(0200 a vear. 


rate ol 
With 


approxi 
these drivers 
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Rochester Engineering 
Society Traffic Survey 


TH ; C 


x 

ly 

, 
, ~ 
} 
} 

esan8 +} 

e stree ul ! | 

t-hand t | 
proae t lane 

rf test il 
per cent tie el 

rb lane t | 
lane one pe r 
the highway a evepty-live p 
traddled two lane hese t 
nade o1 1 40-foot pavement 
there were i“ parked ¢ 
blocks in both dir ol Cars 

the center lane were not 1 led 
whe! another Car ne ng i the 
lirection was occupyll the curt 


Vews of Traffic 


Engineering 


TH Institute of ‘Trafhe Engineer 

has started the third volume of th 
Trathe Digest by issuing it in pamphlet 
form Former issu of the Digest hav 
been on mimeograph sheets which wer 
rather bulky for filing purpose 


hoped that the new form will pre 


tractive and ¢ enient 

The Tre Digest ed hil f 
by the Library Co tt { ti a 
tute which endeavot! t re 
, t tems of int ' +} 
traffic neerit \ brief 
eacn ¢ thre el iu 
Digest furnished — fre f char 

mber ol rit I i 

bl I or ber il 
, ‘ { per . ( 

\ ! Coy bye 

( Sec;»re i I ! I} ! H 
Ss. Simpsol \ | 

02 Madison A \ \ 
( cide 





( responder free nunicipal off 
concerning project ummated in ul 
ocalitic which m of inte 
other charged with 1 entrol and 
ation of traffie in urban or rural 
is solicited by the Publications Committee 
of the Institute of Traffic Engineer The 


Committee will endeavor to publish letter 


of such character in thi ection of The 


American City, in so far as space available 


will permit 
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A SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 
Will Provipk Jons for Home Labor 
Trade tor Home Stores — 


A Sewage Disposal Plant will bring immediate work and 
wages to men now on doles. The money will circulate 
in your home city, to your home labor and to your 


home merchants. 


Many states have new laws providing practical methods 
of servicing the cost; the National Industrial Recovery 
Act offers possibility of immediate aid in financing. 

A Sewage Disposal Plant will bring greater health to 
your city—the construction payroll will bring greater 


happiness and contentment to your workers’ homes. 
Act Now—Formulate your program for presentation to 
the Federal Government. We can help you with infor- 


mation—sent on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSN. 
33 West Grand Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


= PORTLAND CEMENT | 





Guardian of a 


Health 





Nation’s 


Less than a generation ago, the spec- 
tre of typhoid hovered darkly above 
every community. Sanitation was a 
matter of every city for itself, and 
let the devil take the fellow down- 
stream. Rivers ran foul with filth as 
erowing cities added daily to the 
sewage poured into our streams. 


Then came the sewage disposal plant 

to transform, through the miracle 
of bio-chemistry, foul sewage into 
harmless waste. Cement is the tool 
of the engineer as the basic ingre- 
dient in the concrete structures which 
form the keystone of sewage treat- 
ment. 


For further information write 
Room 237, Portland Cement Asso- 
ctation. 
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From Data collected 
the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 





Garage 
\LABAMA.—Leary v. Adams, 147 So. 
Supreme Court, March 23, 1933). 
petitioner seeks to filling 
n in a B-] Residence zoning dis- 
in which not one-family 
es, but two-family and multiple 
lings, hotels or apartments, hos 
ils. fraternity or sorority houses or 
club-houses, 


locate a 


only resi 


mitories, public or semi- 
jlic institutions, educational or chari- 
e. lodging or boarding houses, elec- 


substations without rotary machinery, 
s regulative stations, and accessories 
these uses, were permitted, but filling 
itions were excluded. The building in- 
ector declined to issue the permit; the 
ying board of adjustment sustained the 
iilding inspector, and the applicant ap- 
iled to the courts. 
rhis Court holds that the filling station 
is properly excluded from the B-1 dis- 
While the permitted uses in that 
more extensive 
in those in the A-1 district, the char 
ter of the former as a residence dis 
ct is preserved. A filling station in a 
sidence district is not a nuisance per 
but may be a nuisance there from 
way in which it is conducted, sur 
But the ex- 
ision in this case is not on the 
f nuisance; the provision is valid, under 
rational 


strict are somewhat 


inding circumstances, etc. 
basis 


the police power, and bears a 
lation to the health and safety of the 
part of the general 
excluding 
residential 


community, as a 
comprehensive scheme of 

des and industries from 
listricts. 

Undertaking Establishments 

INpIANA.—Albright v. Crim, 185 N. E. 
04 (Appellate Court, in Banc, April 19, 
1933).—The greater weight of authority 

this county, and in the opinion of this 
Court, the correct view, is that an un- 
dertaking establishment in a residential 
section (even if not zoned as residential ) 
s a nuisance. 

[his is the first case so to decide in the 
state of Indiana. 


Boards of Zoning Appeals—Var- 
iance for Practical Difficulty 
and Unnecessary Hardship 

—Transitional Zoning 
MaryLanp.—Lugar v. North Baltimore 

Vethodist Protestant Church, 165 Atl. 

703 (Court of Appeals, April 5, 1933). 

Sarah Lugar, the tenant of a lot of land 

n a residential use district with a resi- 

lence on it in the city of Baltimore. ap- 

plied to the head of the Bureau of Build- 
ngs of the city for permission to con- 
ert the building into a confectionery 
nd delicatessen store. He is a minis- 
erial officer, without any discretionary 
cht to vary the ordinance, and therefore 
refused to grant the application. The 


ipplicant then appealed to the Board of 


Zoning Appeals of th 
The property 100 

a boundary line between two use dis 

tricts. The Board of Zoning Appeals is 


given the right by the zoning ordinance 


city. 


was within feet of 


in its discretion in a specific case to vary 
the terms of the zoning ordinance in ce1 
tain particulars, in harmony with its gen 
eral purpose and intent, when there are 
practical difficulties or unnecessary hard 
ships in the way of carrying out the 
strict letter of any of its provisions. The 
Board of Zoning Appeals varied the ordi 
nance, allowing the applicant to change 
into a confectionery and 
delicatessen store. The North Baltimor 
Methodist Protestant Church, and ninety 
others, appealed to the Baltimore 
City Court, which decided in their favor 
From the decision of the City Court th 
applicant appealed to this Court. 

This Court decides that the statutes of 
the state do not give any right to appeal 
from the City Court to this Court in such 
cases, thus leaving the 
City Court, against the applicant, an 
against varying the zoning ordinance, in 


the residence 


nine 


de cision in the 


force. On account of its importance, the 
Court goes on to decide that the pro- 


vision in the ordinance giving the Board 
of Zoning Appeals the right to vary the 
strict letter of the zoning ordinance to 
give a remedy in cases where there are 
practical difficulties or unnecessary hard 
ship in its literal enforcement is contrary 
to the constitution of the state of Mary- 
land, and void. It admits that similar 
provisions have been upheld in 
states in this country, but declines to de 
cide in conformity with these decisions. 
The Court stated that it is a universal 
rule of law that a grant of discretionary 
power to an administrative body must be 
accompanied by provisions laying down 
a sufficient rule to guide it in the use of 
such discretion; and holds, contrary to 
the decisions of the states above referred 
to, that the provisions with regard to un 
necessary hardships or practical difficul 
ties are not such a rule, but are too vague 
and indefinite for the purpose. 


many 


Note.—It is a principle of our con 
that the state 
ocal legislatures both legislative and 
trative duties; but with this 
lature, state or local, may not delegate the right 
to make laws but only the right to put them into 
effect Legislatures often 
bodies to carry out a law or an 
Boards of created to 


Eprror’s 
stitutional law 


may delegate to 
adminis 
exception i legis 





create administrative 
ordinance 


administer 


appeals, certain 
details of the state zoning law and the municipal 
zoning ordinance, are such bodies. The power of 
these boards to vary the zoning ordinance in 


cases of practical difficulty or unnecessary hard 
ship is such a detail 


board ot 


amount 


In the execution of this power the 


appeals is necessarily given a certain 


discretion Evidently under the guise of 
cretion the board cannot be given power »s 
broad as to enable t to fix policies, for this 


would in effect be to pass laws Its 
be limited to policies 
body itself, in the law or 
other 
of discretionary power 


power must 
carrying out fixed by the 
legislative 
words, a legislative 


or elsewhere In grant 





must be accompanied by 


ordinance 
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Official Map—Parks 
Yorx.—Matter of Crane-B 
ley Corporation v. Le s, 238 App. D 
124 (April 1933 The villa 
Scarsdale had adopted an official 1 


der the law which provides that: 


New 





“Be 
a t 
sha i | 
vital 1 for | 
Ir l 
fy 
ground tt Ir k 
letermir n rdir park t 
board t in | 
t * chara I 
len ype r 
State] V I S 


was one of the 
cates of the official map 
of the state, and concedes the validity ot 
the above provision of the state plann ng 
law. It has assessed the land set 
for parks for substantial amounts The 
Berkeley Corporation contends that these 
ground that it, 


Scarsdale early advo » 


planning laws 
aside 


taxes are invalid on the 
by filing its map, has transferred all the 
assessable value of the park land to the 
plats on the map which are available for 
the plat owner has sold 


building i 
plat: and that its deeds to 


lots from the 
its grantees 


once 


give to them such use of, or 
parks as to divest the 
and 


privileges in, the 
park lands of all assessable value, 
because of this their 
been transferred to, 
flected in, the enhanced value of the sur 
rounding property. 
The assessors of the 
say that they 
the assessed 


previous value has 


and has become re 


village in reply 
have made no increase in 
these other land 

by reason of the alleged easement in the 


value of 


park lands as appurtenances to thes¢ 
other lands. and urge that there is no 
such easement There has been no for 








MOTORCYCLE 
POLICE PROVE 
Best Safeguard 


Read over our new Police 
literature. It will give you 
much useful information on 
Traffic Control and our latest 
model Police Motorcycles. 
You will file it for reference. 


Copy mailed free on request. 












DEATH rides in 
speeding cars 


= speeding by strengthening your Traffic 
Patrol, if you want fewer fatal auto accidents. 


Propaganda and editorial attacks upon reckless 
motoring help, but do not suffice. 


Police action is the vital necessity — and constant 
patrolling by Motorcycle Squads has proved the most 
effective police action. This is clearly shown by the 
records of cities with decreasing accident-totals. 


Most of these cities use Harley-Davidson Motor- 
cycles, which have proved the most dependable 
and economical for police service. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department M. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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iedication of the “parks” to the vil- 
f Scarsdale, the “fee” of these park 
being still in the corporation. The 
eration still has title to 85 lots lying 
he development and a neighboring 
age 
he Court decides that the tax, for a 
stantial amount, against the corpora- 
of the “park” land, is improper. 
innot be said that, notwithstanding 
foregoing statute, the approval by 
planning board of the corporation’s 
with its streets and parks, the filing 
the corporation of its map or plan so 
roved. and its subsequent sale of lots 
the development pursuant to the map. 
corporation is free to ignore its es- 
blished parks and devote their site to 
vate uses. Surely any attempt by the 
rporation to eliminate the parks and to 
prive its grantees of their enjoyment 
uld be held of no effect. 

The deeds do not give the grantees 
rom the corporation an easement in the 
park” lands, but do create an estoppel 
for all time from denying to these 
erantees the use and enjoyment of these 
parks. This estoppe! in effect is the 
quivalent of the grant of an easement, 
ind its result is to destroy, and as a fact 

has destroyed, the taxable value of the 

ark lands to the corporation, which still 
ywns the bare title in fee in them; or, 

may be stating it better, it has shifted 
the taxable value from the park lands to 
the other lands in the development, to 
the owners of which the use and en- 
oyment of the lands for park purposes 
for all time is assured under the doctrine 
ot estoppel. 


Eprror’s Note~-The Court goes on to say: 
While the facts in the case at bar differ 
m those appearing in the Gramercy Park case 

People ex rel. Poor v. Wells. 139 App. Div. 83), 


seems to me they invite the application of the 


principle. In the Gramercy Park case it 

was said that a purchaser of the park would ac- 
juire no beneficial interest therein, burdened as 
was with sixty-six separate easements of the 


sdjoining lot owners, and the Court held against 
the validity of its assessment.” 
The law. applied in similar ways, is the same 
nany other states 


“xeess Condemnation 


Oregon has passed a statute empower- 
ng munic ipal corporations to acquire ex- 
cess lands im laying out highways, and 
resell them with appropriate restrictions. 
\ number of states have authorized ex- 
cess condemnation, not only in connec- 
tion with the laying-out of highways, but 
with the acquisition of parks and land 
for other uses; this authorization being 
sometimes by statute, and sometimes by 
onstitutional amendment, to be fol- 
lowed by statutes. The decision with re- 
gard to the validity of statutes under un- 
imended constitutions have often been 
idverse. The validity under the Consti- 
tution of the United States of the state 
constitutional amendments has never been 
lecided; the only case involving this ques- 
tion in the United States Courts (Cincin 
nati v. Vester, 281 U. S. 439) being de- 
cided upon another point. A good dis- 
cussion of this subject, now a little out 
‘f date, will be found in the Transactions 

the American Society of Civil Engi- 
reers for 1926. 





“Listen and Learn About Your Government” 


T HE i broadcast of the Fifth Series and is closely related to the work of the 


on “You and Your Government” was Committee on Citizeny Councils for Con 
presented on June 20 by the Committee structive Economy, which has been 


on Civic Education by Radio of the Na- formed by 59 national organizations, for 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- the purpose of preserving as far as pos 
cation and the American Political Science sible the educational and social services 
\ssociation. The new series is entitled of government in the present economic 


“Constructive Economy in Government” crisis. The announcement folder reads: 
YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT 
Broadcasts presented by the Committee on Civic Education by Radio, of the National 


Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the American Political Science Association 


FIFTH SERIES: CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


OVER AN NBC-WJZ NATION-WIDE NETWORK EVERY TUESDAY EVENING 
7:15-7:45 EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME (SEPTEMBER 26—EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 








June 20 August 15 

CONSTRUCTIVE OR DESTRUCTIVE ECONOMY REDUCING THE RECREATION BUDGET 

PROP. THOMAS # REED, Chairman, Committee on Citizens’ Councils JOHN H. FINLEY, Associate Editor, New ‘ es 
‘lo nstructive E my ‘ n 


COL. H. EDMUND BULLIS, Executive 
GLENN FRANK, President of the University of Wisconsin Mental Hygiene 
ROY SMITH WALLACE. Naot si ® > A 


June 27 A 

+ 
SAVING MONEY IN STATE GOVERNMENT pence “0 - 
JOSEPH B. ELY, Governor of Massachusetts EnnnD THE CON OF SUONES 


PROF. A. N. HOLCOMBE, Harvard University PROF. LEON CARROLL MARSHALL, Institute of Low ‘ 





FRANK J. LOESCH, F 


July 4 saieene 
THE CRISIS IN GOVERNMENT ECONOMY Saving August 29 
ALBERT C. RITCHIE, Governor of Maryland 7 ARE THERE TOO MANY GOVERNMENTS? 
6:15 PM U. S. SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD 
July 11 ia HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR . Farm edit A 
MR. TAXPAYER VERSUS MR. TAXSPENDER 
September 5 


DANIEL W. HOAN, Mayor of Milwaukee 
LOUIS BROWNLOW, Director, Public Administration Clearing House REDUCING THE PUBLIC HEALTH BUDGET 














— GEORGE FOLGER CANFIELD, At 

July 19 " 

Y andard DR. MATTHIAS NICOLL, JR hv , 
PROTECTING THE TAXPAYER'S DOLLAR - Couy, © ¥ 
WILLIAM A. COMSTOCK, Governor of Michigan ~~ iaoe Hes 
PROF, H.'L. CAVERLY, University of Michigan <1 0.08 
duly 28 tandard September 12 

_ MERIT VERSUS SPOILS 
REDUCING THE SCHOOL BUDGET HARRY MITCHELL 
; - 

PROF. JOHN K. NORTON, Chairman, Joint Commission on Emergency “ns am 

n Education the Nationa! Education Association and th ° 

= ae - Fh. Bas oo - at $s ard the De Proecre PROF. “CLYDE L. KING . ‘ 
ROBERT E. SIMON, Education Chairman, United Parents Association Time 
PROF, GEORGE S$. COUNTS, Columbia Universit 

ws _ September 19 
August 1 REDUCING THE PUBLIC WORKS BUDGET 
REDUCING THE LIBRARY BUDGET CAR Se Wore Oteetele ; —? 
H. L. WOOLHISER, City Manager, Winnetka, Illinois ALFRED E ROCHE mmissioner of F Works N.Y 
ORA L. WILDERMUTH, Attorney, Gary, Indians DONALD C. STONE, Reses ect te Manag 
CARL H. MILAM, Secretary, American Library Association sane 
Auunst 8 September 26 
REDUCING THE WELFARE BUDGET SE® OF FUGRENS 
ss FRED BETTMAN, President, Ne 

CLARENCE PHELPS DODGE, Washington, D. C pono ’ 
DR. LEWIS MERIAM, Brookings Institition ered Paes o'er ot be 
FRANK BANE, Director, American Put Welfare Association FLAVEL SHURTLEFF ete A 
All the addresses and discussions in this series will be published in the National Munic pal Review. Reprints of individual programs may be 


obtained from the National Municipal League for fifteen cents each, or two dollars for the entire series of fifteen broadcasts. Specia 
on quantity orders will be furnished upon request to the National Municipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New York City 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues, from June numbers of The Bond Buyer 


Amount Borrower and Purpose Rate ( ) Ter (Years) B (%)> 
$1,000,000 Virginia, Highway ‘ err 314 6 5.05 
3.000.000 Massachusetts, Water er M4 » (Avg.) l 
1,461,800 Albany, N. Y., Relief. Improvement 3% 1 (avg.) 
3,000,000 Boston, Mass., Refunding ; ; } .74 
2.300.000 St. Louis, Mo., Relief : j 1-5 (Ser.) 3 80 
500.000 Lehigh Co., Pa., County.. , | 14] (avg.) ih 
3.000.000 Missouri, Roads ............ on 1 17-21 3.89 
587.703 Topeka, Kans., School ‘ | f (avg.) 98 
335,000 Watertown, N. Y., General, Relief... 1.3 3 ( Avg.) 1.29 
1.379.666 Wichita, Kans., School, Funding 14 f (Avg.) 1.31 
500,000 Schenectady, N. Y., Relief 4.4 8B (Avg.) 1.36 
950.000 Berks Co., Pa., Funding...... 11, 15 2/3 (Avg.) 1.14 
975.000 Duluth. Minn., School, Funding i ) ( Avg.) 4.42 
1.233.700 Troy, N. Y., Relief, Improvement 
er ne he 6.4 (Avg.) 143 
200,000 Mitchell Co., Ia., Road.. 1%, 614 (Opt. Avg.) 1.60 
200,000 Brockton, Mass., Water 1% 8.85 (Avg.) 1.69 
175.000 Crawford Co. Wis., County ) > (Avg.) ; 
1,500,000 Milwaukee Co., Wis., Corporate Pur 
DOBC cccccese sabe ° : 1 l-> (Ser.) ; 
10.000 Monroe Co.. N. Y.. Relief ) 6 (Avg.) 7 
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GOOD ROADS 
at LOW COST 


Midland Trail, near Ashland, Kentucky. Tarvia-built, 1921. 


The Faneell Company 


Philadelphia 
Boston 
Hartford 
Milwaukee 
Birmingham 


New York Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis 
Detroit Cleveland 
Buffalo 


Providence 


Columbus 
Syracuse 
Cincinnati 
Youngstown Bethlehem 
Portland, Me. 


Lebanon Toledo 
Baltimore 


Rochester 


rHE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


CAUTION 
} SUIPPERY 
WHEN wer 





No need for signs like this on a Tarvia 
road. Tarvia is lastingly skid-safe—dry 


weather or wet. 


‘Ten development of modern, high-speed automobiles has made it 
necessary to build brakes and tires of great efficiency. But even the 
best brakes and tires are of doubtful value unless the road surface 
provides a firm treadhold. 

With Tarvia it is easy to build roads that are lastingly skid-safe. 
No special method is necessary— in fact, it is practically impossible 
to build a Tarvia road that is not skid-safe. Tarvia penetrates deeply 
into the road crust, holding the stone or gravel firmly exposed 
on the road surface. The granular surface of a Tarvia road enables 
tires to grip the road effectually, even in the heaviest downpour. 
thus preventing skidding. 

The Tarvia field man can demonstrate to you that it is just as easy. 
just as economical and just as quick to build skid-safe Tarvia roads 
as to build hazardous roads. "Phone, wire or write our 


nearest office. 


ROAD BOOK 


Ask the Tarvia field man, or write us, for a copy of the new 
Barrett Road Book containing tables and useful information 


about Tarvia and Tarvia-lithic. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 





Public Utilities 
Public Utility Regulation—By William E. 
Vosher and Finla GC. Crawford, School of Citizen- 
ip and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 
larper & Brothers, New York. 1933. 612 pp. 


£5.00 


4 comprehensive and detailed treatment of 
e broad subject of public utility regulation 
been worked out by two careful, thorough- 
ng observers, students and expositors, well 
ywn in the field of public administration. 
[he character, functions and facilities of pub 
utility commissions are presented. Problems 
f policy, powers and administration with re- 
spect to the granting of certificates of convenience 
1 necessity, and the regulation of service, rates, 
urity issues, accounting, etc., are searchingly 
scussed; and special problems, including motor- 


rrier operation, rural electrification, grade- 
crossing elimination, municipalities in relation 
to utilities, public ownership and public rela- 


ons, are given considerable attention. The pub- 


c point of view is held to, without its becoming 
in attitude of propaganda and bias. 


H. M. O-mstep. 


Municipal Finance 
Two reports have been issued by the Civic 
Research Institute of Kansas City, Mo., in a 
series on local government finance in that city: 
(1) “Trends in City Finance in Kansas City, 
Missouri (March, 1933); (2) “Trends in 
School Finance—School District of Kansas City, 
Missouri” (April). The third will be “Trends 
in County Finance in Jackson County, Missouri,” 
and the fourth will present the probable finan- 
cial developments, with particular reference to 
debt requirements and taxes for such require- 
ments, during the next ten years. 40 mimeo- 
graphed pp. in No. 2. (Apply to the Institute, 

114 W. Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo.) 


“Model Financial and Departmental Report 
Forms for Municipalities” are presented in 22 
mimeographed pages, prepared by Donald C. 


Stone, Research Director, and Gustave A. Moe, 
Chief Accountant, of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, and issued by the Public 
Administration Service, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, 
Ill.; together with 6 printed pages of Consoli- 
dated Daily Report forms for police departments, 
these being the standard forms of the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Crime Records of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 25c. 
(Apply to the Public Administration Service.) 


Comfort Stations 


Comfort Stations in New York City Today 
nd Tomorrow” covers an admirable piece of 
work by the Women’s City Club of New York 
through its Committee on Public Health; Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker, Chairman. It is an illustrated 
pamphlet of 66 pages, with an inserted large 
folding map showing the location of all the 
public comfort stations in the city. The adopted 
policy of constructive cooperation rather than 
destructive criticism involved the recommendation 
of new ways of financing comfort stations, and 
economies in  construction—using city-owned 
property as sites, and sources of revenue to help 
meet, at least, part of the maintenance cost. 
A thorough study of existing conditions and of 
the human element was made. The recommenda- 
tions are definite and cover ultimate and immedi 
ite action. 1l0c postage. (Apply to the Club, 
22 Park Ave., New York.) 


Recreation 
“88 Successful Play Activities” is published by 
the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. A revised: edition has recently 
been issued, containing new material, notably 
sections on Sidewalk and Home Equipment 
Games. W9 pp. 60c. (Apply to the Asso 


tation.) 


Regional Planning 
From Plan to Reality —By the Staff of the 
Regional Plan Association, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York. 1933. 143 quarto pp. Maps, views, 
drawings. $2.00. Apply to the Association. 


A report of four years’ progress on the re- 
gional development of New York and its en 
virons, with a program of present needs and 


opportunities This inspiring presentation of 


advance in the realization of a great Plan is of 


importance to all who believe that city and re 
gional planning is an intelligent. practical, eco 
nomical means of promoting public welfare for 
present and future generations; it is of espe 
cial value to those who live in the New York 
Region and can watch and profit by the develop 
ment of particular improvements. (See the front 
cover of this issue for a map showing progress 
on major routes in the proposed regional high- 
way system, 1928—1932; also page 40.) Phe 
needs and opportunities of the future are il 
luminated by the experience gained: 
ments must be strengthened; some choices must 
be made; the general planning principles involved 
must be emphasized. It is gratifying that prog- 
ress on this 40-year Plan is moving on schedule 
time. 


some ele 


“The West Essex Regional Planning Scheme, 
1933,” is a report prepared for the Advisory 
Joint Town Planning Committee (chosen from 
elected representatives serving on each of the 
local government authorities of the district) by 
Professor S. D. Adshead of the University of 
London. 52 of this issue.) It is a 
delightful, detailed presentation, with many maps 
and sketches, of the geographical, topographical, 
historic, archaeological and architectural char 
acteristics of the region, with a study of ad 
ministrative areas and public services, and rec 
ommendations for the preservation and develop- 
ment of its advantages. 120 pp. (Apply to the 
publishers, J. Alexander & Co., 22, Northumber- 
land Ave., London, W.C.2.) 


Public Health 


“American Public Health Association Year 
Book, 1932-1933.” Published as a supplement 
to the June, 1933, issue of the American Journal 
of Public Health, it presents the organization 
and administration of the Association, and the 
reports of the 1931-1932 committees on Training 
and Personnel, Housing of Health Departments, 
Vital Statistics, Public Health Engineering, In 
dustrial Hygiene, and Food and Nutrition 141 
pp. $1.00. (Apply to the Association, 450 
Seventh Ave., New York.) 


(See page 


A valuable pamphlet entitled “Handling Com 
Diseases in New York State Mu 
by James B. Hume, Jr., is the re 
sult of a study made under the joint auspices of 
the New York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials, through its 
of Training and Research, and Municipal In 
formation, and the School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University. It is 
issued as Publication No. 22 of the Bureau of 
Training and Research. 1933. 51 pp. The prol 
presented under heads: reporting 
und investigations; care and control of 
home isolation; hospitalization; and recommenda 
tions. New York City is not included, and tu 
berculosis and tubercular sanitoriums 
been examined in the survey. $1.00 


the Bureau, Albany, N. Y.) 


municable 
nic ipalitic — 


bureaus 


lem is these 


cases, 


have not 


(Apply t 


City Planning 

The 1933-34 catalog of the School of City Plan- 
ning at Harvard University is presented in the 
April 24, 1933, Official Register of the University. 
It gives all the information necessary to acquaint 
those interested with the Faculty of the School, 
the courses offered, the facilities, equipment, ad 
vantages, and the involved; also a state 
ment of the requirements of the 
its place in public 
the University, Cambridge 


f xp nse 
prolession and 
service 17 pp. (Apply t 


Mass.) 


Internal Debts 
The Internal Debts of the United Sta 
Edited by Evans Clark. Published for Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc The Macmillan Compar 
New York. 1933. 430 pp. $4.50 
This study represents a vigorous and tim 
attempt on the part of several contributors and 
consultants to present a picture of the interna 
debt situation at present prevailing in this T 
try The underlying motif of the entire work 





that no blanket recommendations are in order 
for the various types of outstanding debt 

It is found, rather surprisingly, that of 
eight classes of debts studied (state 
Federal, farm mortgage, urban mortgag: 
road, industrial, public utility and finan 
poration), urban mortgage lebt constitu 
irgest portion, or 21.7 per cent of the entire 
outstanding indebtedness Although the tt 
tion of the country has been rikingly t 

the farm mortgage em, 60 per t of 
the farmers are free of such debt 

Refunding of existing obligations at 
rates of interest, and mination, of the tax 
emption feature of Federal issues, are re 
mended with respect to the national debt A 
number of suggestions are made with reference 


to the 


more complicated problem of state and 
local indebtedness Among them are the re 
distribution of debt maturities, lower interest 
charges through Federal refinancing of obliga 
tions, reallocation of revenues from gasoline and 
other taxes to redeem local debts, and various 
devices for state control of municipal indebted 
ness 
Two schools of thought concerning the general 
debt problem are recognized The first would 
bring debt into line with prices and production 


by a downward adjustment of debts; the second 
would bring debt into line by lifting prices and 
production. The authors make two general re 
ommendations for immediate action: first, action 
giving temporary support to the existing debt 
structure, the details of which should be worked 


out for particular fields and with respect to 
individual cases; and, second, active measures 
consisting of an extensive program of public 
works in addition to and coordinate with a 


program of money expansion, to induce business 
recovery 

Maser L. Waker 

Sanitary Engineering 

“Progress Report on Sanitary 

Stream Pollution Control Activities of the W 

State Board of Health for 1932 Ir 

cluding a List of Public Water Supplies in W 


Syste 


Engineering an 
consin 
consin and Sewerage of January 

ographed pp { App y to | I 
Warrick State Sanitary Engineer Mad n 


Wis.) 


1933.” \7 mim 


The June, 1933, Bulletin of the A 
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A study of 1,104 tenement f 
of the League of Mothers’ Clubs g incom 
rent, and housing conditions een 
b Iney Axelrad for the I I A 
New York, and is presented 16 
pages [he appalling conditions closed are 
stated by the League to be proof that mmer 

il housing, while perfectly satisfactory for er 
groups, 15 impossible i 4 


decent 





in me is les than $1.500 a ear 
League is public housing, on 


managed without profit and exempt 


taxation us the only way to serve thi 
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ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
TRACK TYPE TRACTORS + ELEVATING GRADERS - TRACK TYPE WAGONS 
POWER CONTROLLED GRADERS + SPEED PATROL GRADERS - POWER UNITS 
WAGON TRACKS » HAND ‘CONTROLLED GRADERS + WHEEL TYPE TRACTORS 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


ures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indi 


ate the estimated attendance other than lo 





Iu (11,000) 


{ssociation of the 


CHICAGO 
Education 
meeting Secretary, J. W 
Street, N. W 


Ouni10 


Unite 
Crab 
Washington, D. ¢ 


innual 
1201 16th 
6-7.—-CLEVELAND, 

nal Conference on 

John H. Millar 
ling, Cieveland, Ohio 
Qur 
VUunic 


Samuel 


Sium ( i1rance 


1503 


Sec 
Builders Exchange 

’ > 
y 10-12 


m of Canadian 


(UEBEC, (100) 
innual con 


Clerk, 


paitties 

tion Secretary, Baker, ( 

Lon Ont. 
ty 11-14 


Chto State 


ity 
lon, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO (200) 

Police Chiefs Incorporated. {n 
! Secretary, E. G. Krause, 1020 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
13-14.—Mitcuetrt, S. Dax. (25) 
Dakota Commercial Secretaries’ 
for Semi-annual 
Myers, Huron, S 

Jury 14-15. 


Indiana 


nual convention. 


JULY 
South {ssocia 
Paul K 


meeting 


Dak. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, 
Commercial 


Secretary, 


(50) 
Organization 
Glen B Maple, 
Porte, Ind 
Pa. (250) 
Police Association {n 


H. S Police 


IND 
Secretartes 
Secretary, 
La 
Jury 25-27.-Harrispurc, 

Pennsylvania Chiefs of 


nual 


innual meeting 


Chamber of Commerce, 


convention. Secretary, 
Captain, Altoona, Pa 
Jury 31—Avueust 3.— 
International 
{nual Secretary, George 
of Police, Wilmington, Del. 
Avcust 7-9.—Traverse Crtry, Mic 
Michigan State Fire Chiefs’ Associatior in 
nual convention Secretary, George F. 
Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Avcust 14.—Miriwauker, Wis. 
{ssociation of 
dents convention 
B. Jones, Superintendent of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Avecust 15-17 


League of 


Carey, 


Iu 
Chiefs of 
Black 


(700) 
Police 


Chief 


HICAGO, 
{ssociation of 


convention 


Dansbury 


Grosse 


(400) 


{merican Cemetery Superinten 


William 


Highwood Cemetery 


{nnual Secretary, 


Iowa 
Municipalities {nnual 


Frank G 


Decoran, 
lou a 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Aucust 21-27. 

CHicaco. 

International 

nual convention. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Avcust 22-24.—Liverroo.t, N. S$ 
Union of Nova Scotia 
convention. Secretary, 
Bridgewater, N. S. 
Avcust 28-31.—Detavan Lake, Wis 
Illuminating Engineering Society 
ention. General Secretary, D. W 
West 39th Street. New York. 
Aveust 28-30.—Marouette, 


Wichigan Association of 


meet 

ing Pierce 
SAILING 

(600) 


{ssociation of 


FROM CLEVELAND TO 
Fire Chiefs in 
Secretary, James J. Mulcahevy. 
(250) 
Municipalities 


Hon. Arthur 


{nnual 
Roberts, 


(400) 
{innual cor 
Atwater, 29 


Micu 


Chiets of 


(150) 

Police {n 
Donald S 

Mich 


nual convention. 
Leonard, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
404 Commerce Building. Detroit, 
29-31.—Syracuse, N. Y. 

National Identification 
convention. Secretary-Treasurer, E. W. 
ton, Jamesville, N. 

Aveust 30—Sepremser 1.—Toronto, Ont 
Ontario Municipal Association {nnual 
ng. Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Brittain, 

Wellington Street, W., Toronto, Ont 


AUGUST (100) 


{ssociation innual 


Livings 


(200) 
meet 
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SEPTEMBER 4-9.—Toronto, ONT. 

dmerican Association of Port Authorities in 
ual convention. Secretary, Tiley S. McChesney, 
2223 Short Street, New Orleans, La 


SEPTEMBER 
Penns 
nual 
Health 
SEPTEMBER 6-8 
{merican f 
ng Executi 
Street, N. W 
SEPTEMBER 
Vutional 
enfion Secretary 
shall, Yale Unive 
SEPTEMBER y STATI 
Pennsylvania Water W 
atton 
I. M. 
Capitol, 


meetir 


Center, 


Rush P. Mar 


Conn 


Treasurer, Dr 


New Haven 
Pa 


Operators 1 ss 


rsity, 
COLLEG: (200) 
orks 
{nnual convention Treasurer 
Glace, 506 South et 
Harrisburg, Pa. Medford 
SepTeEMBER 9-19.—CruIsek FROM MONTREAL Octoser 7-9.-INDIANAPOLIS 
Cuicaco, (400) Conference f ste Sar 
Union of the Municipalities of the Province ? tir Se 
Quebec. Treas bett 
urer, T. D Mon D. ¢ 
treal, Que. OCTOBER 


Secretary 
Office 


Building, State 


Street 


cretary 
Health 


{nnual convention 
Bouchard, 132 St 


Secretary 
James Street 


14-15 


{ssociation of 


SEPTEMBER 
Kan sas 


Russet, Kans 
Vunic 


secretary 


(200) {meric 
pal Utilities fr meet 

l ( 
Electric 


lreasurer, Emerson 
Angevine, Superintendent. Water 


Department, McPherson, Kans 


nual convention. 


and OCTOBER 
Tut ( 


Executives 


SEPTEMBER 17-20.—Cui 350) 
{merican Institute of Park 
Park Society in 
ecutive Secretary, William H 


Place, South Bend, Ind 


AGO 


nual conver 


Walker, 2234 In 


{merican 
wood 
18-20.—( 
Transit 

{innual ce 


Hecker 


{ssociation an 


SEPTEMBER 


{merican 


HICAGO 


Inspec 
urer, Dr 


Health 


On 


l Affiliated As 
on General Secre 


Madison New 


sociations nvent 
tary, Guy C 292 


York 


Avenur 
rOBER 
Nat 

SerremsBer 18-21 Secretary 
League of Californ 


Manager, R. Earl 


San Calif 


SANTA CRUZ { 
Vuni pa 
Ruddy 


ALIFE €1.000) 
ties Secretary 
Market 


1095 Street 


Francisco 
i8-20.—( 


International City 


Hicaco, It 

Vanagers {ssocuit 
Executive Director 
60th Street, Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 


convent 


nual 


E. Ridley, 


on 
923 East 
SepTeMBER 19-22 

New England 
nual convention 
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Bripcerort, CONN 
Water Works 


Secretary, 
Boston, 


{ssociat 


Frank J TOBER Texas (300) 


Mass 


Wis 
Public Works 
secretary 
Street, Chicag 
Ins 
League of {mer 
Carl D. Thomy 
hicago, Il 


fie innua 
Harvey W. Dray 


Texa 


Tremont Temple, League 


SepTeMBeR 21-23 
International 
ficials {nnual 
Anderson, 100 North 


9 Kre 
OCTOBER 
fr 


MILWAUKEF 
{ ssac tation of 
convention 


LaSalle 


SEPTEMBER 22-25.—4 
The Public 
Biennial conference 

127 North 
24-27.— New 


{ssociation of 


Hit y00) 


Ownership 


ACO, 


Secretary, 


son Dearborn Street, ¢ 


YOrK 


Commerc 


SEPTEMBER 
Vational 
tion 
Treasurer, C. M 
merce, Memphi 


{nnual conventior 
Anderson 


Tenn 


Secretaries. 
Chamber 
25-27 MILWAUKI 
Mur 
Secretary, ( 

Boulevard, St 


SEPTEMBER 
{merican 

nual 

man, 


Society of cipal 
convention 


4359 Lindell 


l reasure R M 


Street, ( 


Drexe Avenue and 58tl hica 
Artantic City, N. J 
pal League {nnual 
Howard P. J 


York 


MILWAUKE! 
Works Associati« November 9-11 
{nnual conventior Secretary, Natior Mur 
Smith, Superintendent of Water Works, ¢ I ’ cting Secretary, 
Madison, Wis . th Street, New 


25-27 


W ater 


SEPTEMBER 
{merican 


Section 


£ 


























Illustrated above is the Chevrolet Sedan Delivery, $545 


priced as low as $445. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


’ f soap mae 


Chevrolet trucks are priced as low as $440 
Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.! 


THE 


AMERICAN CIT 





SMOKING #2 TOBACCO 





Chevrolet passenger cars are 
.A.C, terms 


Sir Walter Raleigh rides in style in 


CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINJER TRUCKS 


Take out a Raleigh cigarette, or cram your favorite 
pipe with fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh tobacco. Light 
up, sit back, and absorb this valuable piece of infor- 
mation: Brown & Williamson, the company that 
created those two popular favorites, finds Chevrolet 
trucks the most economical in the 

entire field. 


Most 


economical in the matter of up- 


standpoint of first-cost. 


keep. And far, far easier on gas 


and oil than any other truck on the \ 
a 
market. What’s more, their expe- ts 


‘ 


ye 
a > 
Economical from the a “¢ he 


LEADING CHOICE 
of leading firms for 
LOWEST TRANSPORTATION 
, COST ag 


\ 
>— alii —— 
a e act 


rience checks exactly with that of hundreds more 


of America’s biggest fleet owners! All agree — it’s 


Chevrolet for lowest cost. You can’t ignore the 


straightforward, unbiased cost reports kept by these 
leading companies. You don’t want to ignore them 


when they point the way to 






savings. And that’s exactly what 


these records do— they prove 


beyond a doubt that any com- 
modity you can name travels 
cheaper in Chevrolet trucks. 
ZA 


) 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH 


CHEVROLET PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


it helps 


Mention THe American City- 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 





Preventing Street Loading Islands from 


Becoming Traffie Hazards 


MINCINNATI has 
streets, and in the downtown sec- 
tion each main thoroughfare is 

traversed by one or more city street-car 
lines. To secure the safety of pe- 
destrians waiting to board cars, the 
City Highway Division, under H. H. 
Krantz, Superintendent of Highways, 
created a modified design of reinforced 
safety island, appropriate to 
local conditions. These islands are 4 
feet wide, and from 40 to 60 feet long. 
ind are raised 6 inches above the street 
level. They are protected at each ap 
proach and are brilliantly illuminated 
it night. 


relatively narrow 


oncrete 


Dirty Islands a Real Menace 
to Traffic 


There are certain factors that make 
street-car island cleanliness essential. 
The platform forms a barrier against 
which is deposited all sorts of litter and 
refuse; fumes from motor exhausts are 
blown into the fibers of the concrete: 
dust, soot, sand, gravel and coal drop- 
pings from trucks add their quota; and 
when it rains or snows, the entire struc 
ture is spattered with mud or slush from 
passing vehicles. Thus soiled. the safety 
island becomes a potential traffic hazard. 
The colors which are supposed to be 
danger signals blend with the colors of 
the surrounding street, and the island 
becomes less distinctly visible. 

Cincinnati has adopted a_ brilliant 
white for loading platforms, for two rea- 
sons: in the early twilight created by 
tall buildings in narrow streets, a_bril- 


es: 


liant white is more readily discerned; 
and since white soils readily, there is an 
incentive for 
Recognizing the 


more frequent cleaning. 
protective feature ol 
cleanliness, the Highway Division mad 
attempts at manual cleaning. This 
method proved ineffectual, for the situa 
tion was manifestly beyond the capacity 
of the crew employed for the purpose, so 
that the real cleaning operation covering 
all the islands was performed only two 
They attempted 
to meet the resulting condition by pe 
riodic repainting, which was unsatisfac 
tory and expensive; successive layers of 
paint cracked and finally peeled. leaving 
a rusty, mottled appearance which could 
be improved only by 


or three times a year. 


removing all the 


paint and refinishing the safety zones 
anew. 
Mechanically Applied Hot Water Vapor 


Solves the Problem 


The Highway Maintenance Division 
operating out of the Carmony Avenue 
municipal garage had achieved extreme- 
ly satisfactory results in the cleaning of 
maintenance equipment by a hot water 
vapor For test purposes the 
vapor cleaning machine was transferred 
for safety island cleaning use. The ma 
chine, which is made by the Homestead 
Valve Manufacturing Co., of Coraopolis. 
Pa.. is a self-contained unit supplying 


process. 


water at 198 degrees F., with a nozzle 


velocity of 150 or more pounds pressure 
per square inch. When this hot water 
strikes the atmosphere, it flashes into a 
spray which pelts the area to be cleaned 





urtesy of Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 


THE “HYPRESSURE JENNY” CLEANING A SAFETY 


ISLAND 


IN CINCINNATI 


globule s ot water like 
of sand carried in an air stream, but of 
course effect With 


introduced into the 


with fine grains 


without abrasive 
proper detergents 
teed water, the entire concrete base and 
surrounding areas, including the beacons 
at the 


cleaned 


approaches, are thoroughly 
When the concrete has dried 
it has the color of new construction: the 
machine operation removes all the litter 
from around the base of the platform 
erases all the fruit and tobacco stains 
dissolves all grease and oil de posits ind 
leaves the structure as clean as when 
newly erected. 

The adaptability for island 
It does not eject a 


large quantity of water in a solid stream; 


( le aning 


service is apparent. 
rather it diffuses a spray which might 
readily be mistaken for steam. There is 
no splashing, and, as only 5 or 6 gallons 
of water are required to clean a single 
safety sloppy 
created. Since the unit is self-contained 
and portable, supplying its own heat and 
carrying its own water supply, it need 
not be attached to a city hydrant; thus 
trafic is not blocked while the work is 
being performed. 


zone, no conditions are 


Results of This System in 


Cincinnati 


Good 


The illustration shows the entire equip 
ment used Dy the Cincinnati Highway Di 
vision for this work, mounted on a city 
truck which also 300-gallon 
tank of water, enough for a whole day’s 


With a 


chine operator, from 7 to 10 minutes is 


carries a 


operation. driver and a ma 


required for the cleaning of an island 
and, working on a shortened labor sched 
ule, this crew cleans from 23 to 28 


islands a day. 

This system has been in use about a 
year, and the hot water vapor cleaning 
equipment is now used exclusively by the 
island 
surfaces show no sign of disintegration 
and it is apparent 
quality of paint, repainting at intervals 
of a year or more will be sufficient. The 
time economy makes it possible to clean 
all islands as often as every three weeks 
and the unit cleaning cost has been re 
duced to the minimum. 


cleaning division. The painted 


that, using a good 


If a heavy snow 
or rain storm soils structures which have 
been cleaned the previous day, this port 
able outfit can clean a large number of 
the downtown islands immediately; thus 
the routine of cleaning is made flexible 
ind effe« 








Don’t 


let worn-out Equipment 





cut into your 


HIGHWAY FUNDS 























ts mol very time the 
‘ ‘ 7 ’ 
preak Wi the result 1S de a‘ il d de ay meal 
oney. That’s when new equipment helps vou keep 
t our appropriation 
’ 
Broad St., Durham, N. C. Tar Kettles don't last forever; neither do tool 
/ Main Street. This fine, har boxes, paving tools, or other maintenance outfits 
Trinidad Sheet Asphalt Replacements must be made; but, there is no need t 
a ghteer 1 1k It is still good for many more E | ee = ad er eae ee ; 
ors of service There are more than a million and nake a large oOutla tor new equipment ake care 
a quarter square yards of Native Lake Asphalt streets f the good equipment you have and replace the 
in Durham, N. ¢ orn-out pieces that cost you money to operate 
: e ’ 
y oO n Yr | e a n Oo Ww Keep your highway department operating on an 
= efficient basis; re-equip with new Littleford outfits 
° : purchased at the lowest prices in the history of 
i mesetenence 2st) |... 
4 | quipment atal i! and sel ct the outhts \ u need 
This is the record of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt. p 
We have abundant proof in the service 
given by streets and roads laid or re-sur- 
faced with Trinidad Lake Asphalt through- 
out the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. 7 
If you are among those officials confronted 
with deteriorating streets and roads, yet 
with reduced appropriations to work with, 
consider the durability and economy of 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
I lay re tI e¢ ove ‘Oo é io . of old . ’ 
tn a I aS 1 x f undat ns f The Littleford No. 84-HD Tar and Asphalt Kettle, when equipped 
concrete, granite, brick. wood - block or vith our hand spray attachment, makes a complete low-priced | 
: uintenance unit ideal for penetration patch worl x 
macadam. You have a new road that will ' 
last for years—for the cost of an asphaltic : 


top. And if repairs are ever needed they 
can be neatly made, and with maximum 
economy. 

It will pay to investigate. Write for in- 
formation regarding the outstanding record 
of Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements. 
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THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 

















Philadelphia 

New York Chicago St. Louis 

FA 
. . ; ’ 

Stop loss and theft of tvols by keeping then n the Littleford 2 
: RI N | DAD HanDeeBox. It is made entirely of stee One lo securely _ 
fastens both covers. There are no padlocks. The City of Cincin- F 
nati uses a ficct of twenty-two HanDeeBoxes r 
4 

‘NATIVE LAKE 
PTLEFORD i 

Road Maintenance Equipment 





SINCE 1900 f 


/ LETTLEFORD BROS. 500 C. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI, O. 
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\ Light Straight Steel Grader for 
lwo-Horse Operation 

For light grading and general mainte- 
ce the Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., 
‘alion. Ohio, has announced the new 
‘alion Pony grader which weighs only 
95 pounds complete and yet possesses 
ceptional strength and rigidity due to 
erough bracing and all-welded 
ections. All adjustments. 
such as raising the right or left side of 
.e moldboard independently, reversing 
he moldboard. side shifting the mold 
ard and frame, and adjusting the pitch 
of the moldboard. are easily 


in 


necessary 


nd ingle 
idle 





GRADER 


THE NEW GALION PONY 


\ 4-inch channel frame, weighing 6.25 
pounds per foot, and an_ extra-strong 
moldboard assembly, well braced, com- 
bine to insure ample strength to with- 
stand severe shock and strain. Strong 
steel wheels of 26-inch diameter are 
mounted on 114 x 7-inch plain bearings 
enclosed in dust-proof hubs. This grader 
is made for one-man and two-horse oper- 


ation. 


A New Type of Reflecting 
Traffie Sign 

‘Trafic warning signs, direction signs, 
and even large roadside highway maps. in 
which the arrows, letters and the net- 
work of highways are made of a new re 
flecting material called Starlume so that 
they stand out as a highly illuminated 
electric sign, have been developed by the 
North American Service Co., 311 North 
Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. The new 
reflecting glass used in these signs is 
sealed to the base metal in such a way as 
to be impervious to moisture and so that 
weather does not reduce the reflecting 
ability of the glass. It is claimed that 
cracking of the glass only increases the 
brilliance of its reflecting, up to a point 
where the glass is completely pulverized. 
The fact that the entire surface of letter 
or arrow is luminous gives greater legibil 
ity and makes the sign visible for a much 
greater distance. 

The glass is made in various colors, so 
that the standard colors of warning and 
danger signals may be used in the re- 
flecting unit. The character of the glass 
=: such that light is reflected at all angles 
rom the face of the sign up to about 60 
degrees from a perpendicular to the face 
of the sign yet gives no glare under di- 
rect light. Since there is no salvage 
value to the material after the sign is 
destroyed, Starlume traffic signs should 
be reasonably free from the vandalism 
which so often shows effects on highway 
structures. 
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Worthington and Gamon Con- top. and discharges it into suitable re 


solidate Meter Interests 

Worthington Pump and 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., and Gamon 
Meter Co., Newark, N. J., have consoli- 
dated their operations in the manufa 
ture and sale of meters through the 
newly organized Worthington-Gamon 
Meter Co. Sales headquarters for the 
company have been established at Har 
rison, N. J. All manufacturing opera 
tions will be concentrated in the Gamon 
plant nearby in Newark, N. J. 

The officials of the new company are: 


Machinery 


E. T. Fishwick, President: G. H. Gle« 
son, Vice-President in charge of sales: 
J. A. Bonnet. Secretary; and 
R. R Anderson, Works Man 
ager. These officials have been 


drawn entirely from the Worth 
ington and 
tions. 


Gamon 
The complete 
meters as previously 
Worthington and 
hot and cold water. 
chemicals, oil and 
disc, turbine, compound and 
piston types, will be continued. 


organiza 
lines of 
built by 
Gamon_ tor 
beverage Ss. 


grease, in 


New Type Screens to Be Installed 
at Laneaster, Pa., Sewage 
Treatment Plant 

For the two new activated sludge 
plants now under construction for the 
city of Lancaster, Pa. (J. N. Chester, 
Inc.. of Pittsburgh, engineers), the Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, has de 
signed four self-cleaning bar screens of 
a new type. These screens are provided 
with a special hinged scraper which pre- 
vents jamming of the mechanism from 
the accumulation of foreign material in 
the bottom of the channel or upon the 
screen proper. The teeth of this special 
hinged scraper, acting as a comb, pass 
entirely through the bars of the screen. 


discharge 
whit h removes 


ceptac les, At the point the 


scraper engages a wiper 
any material that may adhere to it. This 
wiper, being counterbalanced, returns to 
its normal position after the scraper 
passes. 

The control mechanism is such that 


the screens may be operated continuously 


or at intervals of from two seconds to 


one hour. 


Reorganization of Robert and 
Company, Ine., Atlanta, Ga. 


As L. W. Robert, Jr., formerly Presi 
dent of Robert and Company, Inc., archi 
tects and engineers, Atlanta, Ga., has 


Assistant Secretary of 
United States and 
Washington, he 


Cherry 


been appointed 
the Treasury of the 
taken over his work in 
has resigned his private practice. 
L. Emerson, formerly Vice-President and 
Chief Presi 
dent of Robert and Company, Inc.; Jess 
M. Shelton, formerly Vice-President, will 
be Vice-President and Treasurer: and 
Captain L. W. Robert, Sr., 


act as Secretary. 


Engineer, has been elected 


continues to 


Stowitts Opens Consulting Office 

P. Stowitts, member Am. Soc 
C. E., has announced the opening of an 
office for the general practice of 
and consulting engineering at the Trans 
portation Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. M1 
Stowitts will specialize in 
signs, and supervision on foundations. 
structures, railways, highways, earth 
work, and land and marine terminals 


Geor vt 


civil 


reports de 


Mead, Ward and Hunt, 
Consulting Engineers 

Daniel W. Mead and Charles V. Sea 
have that their engi 


hereafter be con 
Mead, Clayton N 


stone announced 


business will 


Harold W. 


neering 
ducted by 





4 CLOSE-LP OF THE 
OF THE NEW JEFFREY 


cleaning not only the surface but the 
space between the bars, thus eliminating 
grease formation. 

The scraper mechanism on the new 
Jeffrey screen descends in a runway 
somewhat removed from the screen, thus 
entering the sewage back of or behind 
the accumulated refuse. Upon reaching 
the bottom of the channel the scraper 
drags horizontally for a distance of ap- 
proximately 2 feet before reaching the 
screen. At this point it ascends with the 
teeth projecting entirely through the 
screen, and in this position comes up un 
der the floating refuse, carries it to the 


HINGED 
SELF-CLEANING BAR 


SCRAPER MECHANISM 


SCREEN 


W ard and He nry 


J. Hunt. former associa 


ates, who will continue the business at 
the State Journal Building. Madison 
Wis.. under the name of Mead. Ward 
and Hunt, with Clayton N. Ward as 
Chief Engineer. This firm will furnish 
reports, plans, specifications. supervision 
and appraisals for hydro-electric devel 
opments, central steam plants. power 


transmission, water supply and purifica 


tion, sewerage and 


disposal 
Daniel W 


Seastone will con 


sewage 
plants, and flood protection 
Mead and Charles V. 
tinue their association with the new firm 
in advisory capacities 
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Road builders are COPTING COSTS 
k ~ a 


with the “77” Motor GRADER ‘se a oe 
















on— ae es 
Ditching .. 5 ae 
Sub-grade Building Be 
Oil Mixing 
Graveling 


The best machine in my whole outfit,”’ says 


: a 


one well-known road-builder.* Accuracy, high 
peed and large capacity make its economy 
outstanding 

The stability of the new wide front axle, the 


peed range of a six-speed transmission, and 


peration ease from hydraulic controls, com 
bine to afford flexibility that has widened the 
work range of the Motor Grader to include a 


multiplicity of applications in road building as 
well as maintenance work. Write for informa 






tion today 

The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. Home Office: 
400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lilinois. Branches in - 2 a 
Principal Cities. a 


RNY. 


“ 








, 


»Write for this cost data 






ROAD ROLLERS, CRUSHING & SCREENING PLANTS, SCARIFIERS eet US DISTRIBUTORS 
SWEEPERS & SPRINKLERS) ROAD GRADERS. ELEVATING GRADERS G 1 eer WAGONS, SNOW PLOWS. 














EXPANSION 
JOINT 


makes Good Paving Better 


The “sandwich” joint which protects concrete paving 
against expansion and contraction stresses. Proved by 20 
years’ use in highways and sidewalks in all parts of the 
world. Large stocks in principal cities insure immediate 
shipment. Write for catalog and 1933 prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Department E-1 Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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or € 
eel a eliabilit Your Home in Toledo 
[ lO-, prin Cols - 
gfela rol ers.” Quiet . . . Homelike . . . just away from the 
downtown noise .. . yet within a few minutes’ 


walk of the business center. 600 rooms from 
$2.50 single, with bath. Garage in building. 


Th 
e Buffalo-Springfielg Roller Co 


S Excellent cuisine . . . two popular priced res- 
Sprin : er taurants. Comfortable beds . . . combination 
Sfield, Ohio baths . . . kitchenette units, with bedroom and 


in-a-door bed, bath and living room from $3.00 
single, up. Toledo's newest hotel. 


The HILLCREST 


J. A. RILEY, Mar. 
Madison at Sixteenth Toledo, Ohio 














BUHALO-SPRIN 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American Crow 
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rhree New 6-Cylinder Trucks 


Three new 6-cylinder trucks, known 
as 15A, 20A and 25A and rated at 14, 
2. and 2%-ton respectively, have been 
snnounced by the Federal Motor Truck 
Co.. Detroit, Mich. The new modern ap- 
nearance introduced in Federal trucks 
this year is carried out in each of these 
new models and includes such features 
is long streamline hood and cowl, door- 
type ventilators, wide fenders, large 
hrome-plated slanting V-type radiator. 
wide chrome-plated front bumper, and 
full chrome-plated headlights with twin 
disc chrome-plated horns mounted un- 
derneath. 

The outstanding characteristic of these 
new trucks is their sturdy and substantial 
construction. The frames have a maxi- 
mum depth of 8% inches and the chassis 
weights are 3,500 pounds for the 11-ton 
model, 3.900 for the 2-ton and 4,500 for 
the 2%4-ton model. These trucks are 
equipped with 6-cylinder seven-bearing 
truck éngines which furnish power at a 
low governed engine speed. 


A New High-Speed Tool for Dry 
Road Maintenance 


Complete control of corrugations, and 
striking economies in dry road main 
tenance, are claimed for the Denver 
Road File, which has been developed by 
The Automobile Storage Elevator Co.., 
304 Flatiron Building, Denver, Colo. 
This tool consists of a number of blade- 
like sections, each section made up of an 
assembly of alloy steel castings which 
support and clamp the hardened special 
steel teeth. One through bolt clamps 
the entire assembly, and the sections are 
joined into a complete tool by means of 
flat steel springs that contribute the 
lateral flexibility which assures conform- 
ation to the road contour, and which 
permits operation at high speeds with- 
out jump or chatter. The teeth are 
clamped with a pressure which permits 
driving them down with a light hammer, 
but such that road shocks will not drive 
them back. Thus the only tool required 


for normal adjustment and take-up for 
is a hammer. 


weal 








THE NEW DENVER ROAD 


CITY for JULY, 

The blade assembly is 5 inches in 
width, and the teeth are made 8 inches 
in length. When a tooth has been worn 
and driven down until its upper end is 
flush with the top of the blade, a new 
tooth is started on top of the worn one. 
The operating characteristics of the 
Denver Road File are capable of wide 
modification; thus the tooth projection 
ranges from as much as | inch for teat 
ing up dirt 14-inch or 
less for use on sand or oil tops where 
only a light blading action is desired. 
The angle of travel is adjustable to suit 
road travel with the traffic or against it 
and to blade material towards or away 
from the road center. 

The Denver Road File is a sectional 
ized tool and can be assembled in any 
width ranging from 5 feet as used on 
narrow dirt roads up to 10 or 12 feet 
as used on broad highways. Standard 
equipment includes the Road File, a 
hand-operated lift, draft hooks, chains 
and attachments for any standard truck 
a set of tools and one extra set of teeth 


roads dow n to 


A Receivership Asked for Norwood 
Engineering Company 
\ petition for a receiver for the Nor 


wood Engineering Co., with a factory 
at Florence, Mass., was presented on 
April 27, 1933, in the Federal District 


Court in Boston. At a hearing held on 
May 8 Howard W. Hosford, General 
Manager of the company for a number 
of years, and G. Wilson MacDow, Treas 
urer of the company for the past ten 
years, were appointed receivers. 
According to a statement by Mr. Ma 
Dow it was found necessary by the direc- 
tors of the company to ask for a friendly 
receiver to protect the creditors of the 
company, which had approximately $80 
000 of unsecured notes falling due April 
30, which they found they were unable 
to meet in full. Consequently, to avoid 
permitting a few of the noteholders to 
secure a preferred position, it was 
deemed best to ask for a receiver for the 
purpose of conserving the assets and to 
place them in a position where all credi 
tors would be treated on equal terms. 
The company is the largest concern in 
the country manufacturing filtration 
equipment an d 
has hundreds of 
installations all 





over the country. 
It would be a se 
rious handicap to 
all concerned if 
the company had 
been forced by 
the creditors to 
close the 
and 
For the 
tion of the as- 
sets and the fair 
treatment of all 
interested 


plant 
liquidate. 
preserva 


parties, 
it was deemed 
wisest to have a 
receiver appointed 
for the 


of continuing the 


purpose 


FILE business. 
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Phe plant of the Norwood Engineering 
located at Florence, Mass. The 
company was organized in 1893 and 
started with two small buildings. The 
present plant covers approximately four 
land and large 
where both iron and brass cast 
ings are made, a fully equipped machine 
shop, an assembling plant and several 


Co. 18 


acres of consists of a 


foundry 


storage buildings 

The plant has manufactured and in 
stalled purification and filtration 
plants for and larg: 
manufacturing plants such as paper and 


wate! 


towns and cities 


textile mills, dye works and other indus 
tries requiring pure water. The firm 
also manufactures a full line of paper 


mill machinery for finishing 
book, ledger and bond 
ilso installed filtration plants for swim 
ming pools, and more than 650 of these 


glassine 
papers It ha 


installations have been made in various 


parts ol the country. 


Making Night Driving Safe 

With the present tendency toward high 
speed driving only, a very short time is 
available for reading markers 
and at night this reduced to a 
small fraction of a second. Attention is 
forcefully called to this matter by Joe | 


highway 
time 1s 


Long, Manager, Highway Department, 
North American Service Co., Chicago, II 
The marker containing useless words 


holds the driver’s eye away from the road 
a much than the marker 
same information by the 
and thus adds appreci 
ably to the hazards of night driving. It 
is equally important that the marker be 
as visible by night as by day. The sug 
made that all curves, 
side-roads, and other 
warning signs carry only an 
appropriate symbol with no qualifying 
word, exception being made for “Stop,” 
“Danger,” and “Slow.” 

In order to increase 
way markers at 
of reflecting 


longer time 
conveying the 


use of symbols 


gestion is therefore 
turns, cross-roads, 


common 


visibility of high 
night, the universal use 
advoe ated Mr 
Long predicts that five years from now 
not a trunk line 


devices Is 


highway in the United 
States will be found with a single trafhe 
marker that is not visible by night as 
well as by day The cost of installing 
completely markers on 
roads is estimated at less 
cent of the 
most of its 


luminous paved 
than one pet 
Massachusetts 
Federal numbered 
highways illuminated with reflecting but 


investment. 


now has 


tons, 


Cc. R. Crowder Heads 
Own Company 


C. R. Crowder, well known in the 
Southeast, and for several years South 
eastern Sales Engineer for U. S. and 
American Radiator Co., has announced 


the formation of his own company for 
the distribution of equipment to the job 
industrial, mu 
consulting and architectural 


professions. Mr. 


bing, plumbing, heating, 
nicipal, 


trades and Crowder 


will represent Yeomans Bros. Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of pumps. This 
new company will have offices at 1337 


18th Avenue, South. Birmingham, Ala. 
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GENERAL ILLUMINATION ENGINEERING co. 


sZ COMING jj cenerat ttivmination 


Engineering Co. will shortly make an an- 





nouncement of profound importance to every 





STREET LIGHTING 
© ZONING SURVEYS 
© MLUMINATION ANALYSIS 
© FLEC. RECOMMENDATIONS 


one interested in the design, installation or 
purchase of street lighting or street lighting 
i eeenesanenes Sinemnaal equipment. It points the way to greater econ- 
@ RATE ADMINISTRATION omies and increased efficiency. Advance in- 
@ CONTRACT SUPERVISION 


formation will be mailed on request. Send your 


FLOODLIGHTING 
© aimport 
@ ARCHITECTURAL 
@ OrsPLAY 
© INDUSTRIAL 
© RECREATIONAL 


name and address to General Illumination 
Engineering Co., Carew Tower, Cincinnati, O. 


LIGHTING EXPERTS SELLING NOTHING BUT SERVICE 











SPEED 
TRAFFIC 
SAFELY 
with Duers 
Automatic 


Traifie 
Whistle 


Easily attached to your present 
traffic signal system, the DUERS 
Whistle sounds exactly like a 
policeman’s whistle. Its clear, 
sharp blast as the amber light 
comes on makes both driver and 
pedestrian more alert, and speeds 
up the traffic both in starting and 
stopping. 

“A notable advance in automatic 
traffic control,” say leading traf- 
fic engineers. 





Write for illustrated booklet 


DUERS SIGNAL CO. Inc. 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Above: Coldwell “L-Twin” motor lawn Mower and roller. Mowe and rolls simultane- 
ously 4 to 6 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. With gang units attached it cuts a 
60-inch swath, ten acres per day on one gallon of gasoline. 


A Dependable and Economical Power Lawn 
Mower Is Bound to Be Satisfactory 


THe Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers perform the two operations 
simultaneously which cut the cost and produce finer results. 


' The Twin cylinder motors deliver an abundance of power for all cutting conditions 

and provide large capacity mowing at small expense. 
Sturdy but simple construction through insures dep 
There's a style and size suited for any type of lawn. 
Sales and Service facilities in all principal localities. 


Full particulars on request. 


dable performance. 





CoLtpweLt Lawn Mower Co., Newsurcn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers — Hanp, Horse, 
GASOLINE, ELEcTRIC 























Portable Asphalt Maintenance Plants 


A PORTABLE UNIT WITH A CAPACITY 
OF 400 YARDS PER DAY 


ACCURATE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
ASSURING ACCURATE MIXTURE TO 
COMPLY WITH ANY STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 





Send for Bulletin R-400 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Stationary — Railway — Portable and Semi-Portable Plants 

















During July we hope y« 














A ROYAL WELCOME 
In New York 

















Right in the center of things... The 

LINCOLN .. . excellent in service . . . cordial 

in tone . . . offers 1,400 sunlit rooms, each 

with radio, servidor and bath-with-shower! 

Also . . . delicious food at sensible prices in 

the NEW Dining Room, Grill and Cafeteria. 
$2.50 Single . $3.50 Double 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street — 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 


“"A BELTIARECE BWerei*’” 
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\ New Cutting Blade for 
Lawn Mowers 
\ dull or poor cutting blade on lawn 
wwers will pull the grass and tend to 
‘ure the roots, thereby destroying the 
arm and beauty of the lawn. The 
runite cutting blade, a product of the 
\iller Power Lawn Mower Co., 6662 
irl Road. Cleveland. Ohio, is made of 
vecial processed Swedish steel designed 
insure a lasting. keen cutting edge 
is guaranteed to render five years of 
and is made to fit 


satistactory serv ice 


ny type or size hand or power mower. 














THE BRUNITE BLADE 

The Brunite blade is easy to install, 
the old blade being removed by taking 
out the screws, bolts or rivets. Then the 
old blade is replaced with the cutting 
edge to the rear, and the screws are in- 
serted loosely. The Brunite blade is 
placed between the old cutting blade and 
the bottom plate of the mower and is 
pressed back against the screws or bolts, 


which are then tightened. The set 
screws on the reel blades are adjusted 


to touch the Brunite blade lightly and 


evenly. The mower is then ready for 


use. 


An Automatic Device for 
Controlling Delivery Rates 
of Reciprocating Pumps 

(ny reciprocating pump can be caused 
to deliver accurate predetermined quanti- 
ties in a proportionate ratio to a variable 
rate of flow or in a given time period by 
applying to the standard pump a control 
mechanism recently developed by Pro 
portioners, Inc., 737 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. This Tret-O-Con- 
trol consists of the Roto-Flo connected by 
valve control linkage to any reciprocat 
ing pump, and performs two 
of operations: proportioning of a_ sec- 


classes 












; 7 - 
| SECONDARY FLWID PUMP 
WITH CONTROLLED 
STROKING RATE 
STEAM OR COMPR. AIR 
i Secompany IMPULSE CONTROLLED 
CONTRO 4 
FLUID — PUMP VALVE 
CONTROL 
| ANY RECIPROCAT- PIPING 
| ING PUMP STEAM om 
| OR AIR ORIVEN 
TREATED 
FLUID 


GEAR BOX 
SPEED REDUCER 


REMOTELY CONTROLLING STROKING RATE 
. 


° 
RECIPROCATING PUMPS. 
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ondary fluid under control of a 
flow; and rate of control of any 
fluid to be delivered at constant prede 


primary 
flow 


termined rates from any reciprocating 
pump. 

The Roto-Flo is inserted in any pipe 
line conveying the controlling fluid to 
which the secondary or controlled fluid 
is to be added. This Roto-Flo feels the 


changes in the rate of through-put, and 
through a speed changer and gear box 
assembly registers the flow rate on a pilot 
valve, which admits any external sources 
ot power such as compressed alt or 
steam in 
through piping to the 


of the pump which is to measure. 


impulses that are transferred 


mec hanism 
build 


up the pressure and deliver the secondary 


valve 


fluid. The operator can turn a simpk 
adjusting screw which will increase or 
decrease the stroking rate of the se 


ondary pump so as to inject larger or 
smaller percentages of the fluid. This 
operation is performed independently of 
changes in flow or pressure of the con- 
trolling fluid. 

This method is useful in the blending 
ot two or more 
fluids, and the 
addition of large ' 
quantities of re 


agent to a con 
trolling — liquid, 


and can be mod 
ified to handle 
ordinary rate of 
flow control 
problems. The 
rotor as well as 
the pump may 
be selected tor 
the handling of 


viscous fluids, 
corrosive — fluids 
and high tem 
Aad digRadiadd, SYRACUSE HLSPEI 
through puts 
The Roto-Flo is 
made in a variety of sizes for inser- 
tion in pipe lines from 14% up to 12 


inches and in each size offers very nomi- 
nal pressure losses over a wide range of 
sensitivity. Tret-O-Control maintains a 
straightline relationship between through 
put and pump discharge over flow ranges 
which may vary in most cases about 10 






to 1 between the 

5 maximum and 

' minimum through- 
put The range 

of adjustment on 

OPERATING the injected per- 

FLUID STEAM centage of secon- 


OR COMPR. AIR 







dary fluid may be 
9 practically unlim 
UNTREATED FLUID ited. as blends 
(CONTROLLING FLUID) from a few parts 


pape per million to 
SPEED fifty-fifty may be 
CHANGER Te 

accom p ish ec 


RATIO CONTROL 


ADJUSTING SCREW easily by the se 


lection of the 


proper s1Zes ot 
Roto-Flo and re 
ciprocating pump 
Further interest 


ing details can be 


secured from the 





manufacturers. 
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Clarence Bingham Joins 

Consulting Engineer Firm 
Clarence A, 

eighteen years 


Bingham, for the 
City Manager in 

has become a member of the Mu 
nicipal Management & Research Co. This 
company, with offices in the Statler Build 
205 West Wacker 


subsidiary of 


past 
several 


cities, 


and at 
Chicago is a 


ing. Boston, 
Drive 
Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc., consult 
ng engineers. The Municipal Manage 
ment & Research Co. conducts municipal 
appraisals and reor 


and state surveys. 
ganization systems, as well as supervising 
the proper management of governmental 


functions. 


An Improved Sand and 
Stone Spreader 

Improved models of the G. S. C. Hi 
manufacture and 
been taken 
Machinery 


spreader, the 
have recently 
Road 


have 


Speed 
sale of which 
over by the Syracuse 
Co.. Syracuse, N. Y., been an 
that company. This 
is designed for use in 


nounced by 
spreader, which 





SPREADER 


D SAND AND STONI 


road repair and maintenance, handles 
gravel, sand, cinders, crushed stone and 


calcium chloride at any speed and with 
an even spread. 
The unit can be completely attached 


or detached in a few minutes by one man 


The width of the spread varies from | 
to 8 feet, and the depth ranges from a 
light sprinkle to several inches he 


truck is operated either forward or back 
ward with even spreading in either case. 
The power take-off assembly is universal 


to all truck wheels 


Sparling Opens New York 
Office 
R. W. Sparling, manufacturer of main 


line water measuring equipment, of Los 


Angeles, Calif., has announced the open 
ing of a New York office at 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, where main-line 
water meters. service and engineering 


counsel are available at all times 

The Sparling exhibit at the Chicago 
convention of the American Water Works 
attracted the favorable at 


superintendents 


Association 
f water-works 


tention 
from municipalities in all parts of th: 


United States 
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Whether your plar 311 for the lighting of street F parks, or of buildings, General Electric illuminating : 





F you wish to nsult then r desire more information about exterior lighting, 


write ¢ seoneral Fleet Dept. 6-201, Schenectady, N. Y. } 
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“ 710-182 bi 
VISIT THE G-E “‘HOUSE OF MAGIC’’ AND EXHIBITS AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO L 


Do you mention Tue American City. Please do. 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
j and the Floodlighting of Publie Buildings 
q 
: a 
Higl Lighti Sodi | 
| ‘ay t by Sod Vapor L: . 
7 12 way 12 Wins Py sodium apo! 4AM ps 
; a ww) ° 
é NEW kind of street light—the first as thorough studies of similar develop- objects at low levels of illumination, al 
radical departure in more than 30 ments abroad. Twenty-two lighting units though it has disadvantages in interior 
years of conventional arc and in- have been placed by the engineers, but lighting where color discrimination is im 
candescent lamps—has recently been not more than 18 will be lighted at any portant. The monochromatic light of 
\ turned on along a half-mile of highway one time. They have been so installed sodium falls in a region near the maxi 
on the Ballston Road near Schenectady, that they can be shown in different mum sensitivitv of the eve The exper 
illuminating it with the characteristic spacing combinations of 125 and 250 feet mental set-up will determine whether 
orange-yellow glow of sodium vapor. for purposes of comparison. this visual sharpness is an important fa: 
S . ai > * oners . y ing 1 
ponsored jointly by the General Ele Vi ; tor in night driving. The most important 
ee ; , isual Sharpness Attained 
tric Co. and the New York Power and : advantage of sodium vapor lamps is their 
: Light Corporation, this is the American Sodium light is monochromati in comparative ly high efficiency. They can 
" premiére of the sodium vapor lamp. This character—that is, it glows in but one be manufactured with two to three times 
| demonstration embodies the result of color. whereas daylight is made up of the efficiency of the tungsten filament in 
3 . " } 
é many years of research by General Elec- all colors. Monochromatic light is val- candescent lamp, and there are indica 
tric physicists and engineers in Schenec- uable in highway lighting, being espe- tions that even greater efficiencies will 
tady, Cleveland and Hoboken, as well cially useful in revealing the details of eventually be obtained 
’ 3 
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DAYLIGHT VIEW OF THE SODIUM VAPOR LAMP TEST INSTALLATION, BALLSTON ROAD, SCHENECTADY, N. ¥ 
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WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY of AMERICA 


Solve the conflict between 


loss of income and safe street lighting. 


It is not necessary to darken your city. 
Protect your homes and streets from crime 


and accident by using 


The revolutionary new 


Welsbach Silvray Processed Street Lam ps 


MORE LIGHT WITH THE SAME CURRENT 





WELSBACH SILVRAY PROCESSED LAMP 


° | 
Light rays toward the street 
Protected by U. S. Letters Patent 








261 NORTH BROAD STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A New Effect 


ew lamps are equipped with a 


of reflector. resembling a 


; type 

bonnet.” but designed to put the 

the road rather than distribute 

ll directions. Compared to incan 

lamps, in which a glowing fila 

or “hairpin,” is visible, the so 
mps appear as solid globes of 

They were made for this instal 

. the General Electric Vapor 
Co.. of Hoboken. The lights ar 
{ on automatically when darkness 


by the G. E. 


Photoelectric control 
only known as the ‘ 


electric eve 


irc in these lamps has the 


a neon discharge red in 
the 


{s the lamp warms up. owing to the 


quite 


when current is first turned 


heater element and the are 
of the 
eht becomes yellow 
ight the 


rkedly comparison 


trom a 
sodium 


At first glance 


the pressure increases 


from new lamps seems 
with regu 


Actually. 
the 


dim in 


candescent or are lamps. 


easier on account of 
the 


Sodium lamps give 


ng is made 
iced 

ility ol 
the 
1-a-half 
candescent lamp. 
th the 
onochromatic light at 


glare and monochromatic 
the light. 
wattage 
light 
This 


improvement in 


two 
the 
together 


same input about 


times the output of 
tact, 
vision under 
low intensities, 


ndicates a visual 


rr 


very great increase in 


ciency over the present-day highway 


aie 
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lighting 


systems Without an increas 


current consumptiot his 


offset by increased installation expense 
The new lan p itself Is a iseo 
charge device, mounted inside a thermos 
bottle, to conserve heat and maintain tl 
sodium at i temperature ’ tr 42( 
degrees. It is 7 inches ne and tess that 
inches in diameter ind ely 
nside the thermo baottte wi i 
i globe The are current. is irried 
through the lamp | vas itself. ir 
stead of by a hlament he my wat 
tage is about 8 Qt) it 1 th 
ight output about LOOO ty 
= the equiv ilent LOO ind 
Mazda lamp consuming 215 watt 
Preliminat lemonstrations 
dium lamp were mad ist tall bv Ger 
eral | lectric it its plant | v1 Via @ 
and before the illuminating kine eri 


Society at Mass., but 


Swampscott 


the first demonstration on a public hig 
way. For the present the usefulness 
the sodium lamp will possibly be 

fined to highway lighting ind t t! 


whe re 


little 


outdoor lighting discrimina 


tion at night is of importance I 
performance of the lamps in the Schenes 
will be closely wateche 
by engineers of the General Electric Co 


and the New York Power and Light Cor 


poration, since the sodium lamp is a sub 


tady installation 





SODIUM VAPOR 
BALLSTON ROAD 


LUMINAIRE 
INSTALLATION 


FO! 


national interest. It 


this 


ject oft 
that 


central station and 


othe 


Is expected many municipal P 


lighting will be inspected by  gineers from cities 





SCHENECTADY, LIGHTED BY SODIUM VAPOR LAMPS 
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The American City 
Professional Service 
Directory 








Atvoep, Burpicxk & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works Sewage Disposal 
Water Purifieation Drainage 
Flood Relief Appraisals 

Power Generation 
CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROBERT J. BARTLEY 
Civil Engineer 
First Nat. Bank Bidg. Bay Shore, N. Y. 
Investigations, Reports, Estimates, De. 
signs and Supervision 

Waterfront Improvements, Roads 
Pavements, and a oe 
Planning and Zoning, Sewers and Drain- 
age, Garbage Die Grade Crossing 

Eliminations and Separations 


JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orriczs anv LaBoRaToRY. 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y 


Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, W. J. 
Specialists on Water Works— 
Materials Inspections Designs 
Specifications Reports Tests 

















AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
" Engineer-Constructors 
Ambursen Dams 
296 Madison Avenue, New York 
Alexander Buliding, San Francisco 


Barstow & McCurdy, Inc. 


Engineers 
Specializing in Sewerage, 
Drainage and Water-supply 

Works 

$1 N. Summit St., Akron, O. 
5601 Montgomery Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


LDWELL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Works, Dams, Water Purification 
and Softening, Sewerage and Sewage 


Di 
Jacksonville IMinols 


J. A. CONKLIN 
G. A. GIORLOFF 


Airports, Highways, Pavements, Town 
Planning and Zoning, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Drainage. 

Repo rts, Estimates, Surveys, Design 
Supervision. 


154 Nassau St. New York City 














The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 
Cpt to assist municipalities and 


groups in utility valuations, rates, 
mow Fg accounting, and surveys. 


JOHN BAUER, PhD., Director 
280 Broadway New York City 


Kansas City, Mo. Mutual Bidg. 
BLACK & VEATCH 


oe Engineers 
Sewerage, Se Disposal, Water Sup- 
ly, Water Puri him —w <5 
ee Plants, Valuations, Special In- 
vestigations and Reports. 





Cc. R. CHADBOURNE 
Consulting Engineer 
Municipal Steam & Diesel Plante—Cen- 
tral Heating Plants—Water Works— 
Swimming Pools. Design—Supervision 
Construction—Appraisals—Reports. 
6629 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JACOB L. CRANE, Jr 


Municipal Development Enesnees 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING 
ZONING 


Municipa! Utilities 
Wrigi aoe aa tt iaons 
ey Ave. 
Gui ICAGO _ 














E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Steam & Hydraulic Power Plante, Water 
Sewerage, Paving, Appraisals 

Testimony Reports. 
New England Bidg. City Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport La. 


W. N. BROWN, INC. 


Specialists 


Cities Surveys 
Topographic Surveys 
Aerial Photographic Surveys 


531 14th St, MW. W., Washington, D.C. 


THE J. N. CHESTER ENGRS. 


J. N. Chester D. E. Davis J. F. Labson 
J. T. Campbell E. E Bankson 
aise eal lemtamen Oe. 

In tions ppraisemet <:, 
eruce crn ~_ Operation of 
Properties, Expert Testimony 
717 Liberty Ave. 


GEORGE C. DIEHL, INC. 


Engineers 

and Sewage Treatment— Water 
Supply—Laboratory—City and Town 
Planning—Grade Crossing Elimination— 


Ellicott Square Buffalo, N. Y. 











BARKER & WHEELER 
36 State Street 
11 Park Place 


} aaa Pulte Diy ond be 
ustrial valuations 
a ed Rates 


ower 








Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lamber 
Consulting Engineers 
Waterworks, Sewerage, Lighting, Ap- 
praisals, Rate Investigations. 
Kansas City Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Western Pacific Bidg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Dixie Term’! Bidg. 








Chicago Testing Laboratory 
Incorporated 
affiliated Chicago Paving Lab., Inc. 
ugh W. Skidmore Gene Absos 
MATERIALS — PROCESSES 
STRUCTURES 
Consultation, Inspection, Testing, De 











FAY, SPOFFORD and 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 

Port Development — Bridges — Water 


ply — Drainage — Sewerage — Fire 
Prevention 


44 School Street Boston 








Contractors te Federal and State Departments, County and Municipal 
Governments — Large Corporations — Private and Industrial Interests 


We have mapped from the air, 61 Municipalities Cooperating with Consultants and Engineers 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


LANSING 


Mapping since 1922 


Submit Projects for Contract Price 


MICHIGAN 


Send for our folder “The Third Dimension in Aerial Photography” 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 

William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and PuriScation, Investigations, 

Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 

tory. 


Flower Bidg.. Watertown, N. Y. 














AIRMAP CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Aerial Surveys and Maps—C onsultants and Engineers 


The AIRMAP—The Engineer’s Aerial Map for Oity P 
Complete Aerial Tax Map Se 


Aerial Photography in All Its Phases 


Zoning, Water Supply, Studies, 


Sperry Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 


Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials—In- 
ifications 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 


Appraisal Engineers 
Tax Equalization 


Revaluations of Municipalities for local tax purposes. 


Service 
Certified Appraisals of Public Utilities, Munici- 


pal Buildings and Equipment for Insurance, Financial and Accounting Purposes. 


216 Superior Avenue, N. E. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


FULLER AND EVERETT 


CIVIL, HYDRAULIC and 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 


WATER SUPPLY and SEWERAGE 
W. E. Fuller C. M. Everett 
22 EB. 40th St. New York 











FULLER & McCLINTOCK 


George W. Fuller 

Elmer G. Manahan Cc. 

Water Supply, Water Purification, ag ge - 
Problems, Valuations Rate Regt 


New York, 170 Broadway 


A. Emerson, Jr. 


Engineers 
James R. eens “1 


F. 

Donaldson 
ewage Disposal, Garba 
Regulation of Public 


@. Ounningham 
. W. Whitlock 
and Industrial Wastes 
tilities 














Gascoigne, George B. 
Consulting Engineer 








Mention THe American City—it helps. 
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